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an the prime of a vigorous manhood whose abounding vitality 

seemed to promise many years of life, Rudolf Tombo, Jr., has 
been stricken down. He died in the early morning of May 22, 
1914, after a painful illness of about six weeks. He leaves a 
widow and a little daughter by a former marriage. 

During the preceding winter Professor Tombo’s health had been 
less robust than usual, and troublesome affections of the nose and 
throat had necessitated visits to the surgeon. Early in April he was 
prostrated by what was at first supposed to be an unusually severe 
attack of influenza. He gradually sank into a condition of extreme 
nervous debility, and ere long there were ominous signs of general 
septicemia, the origin of which could not be determined. It was 
the blood-poisoning that caused his death. He made a gallant fight 
for life, suffering agonies of pain at times and gradually growing 
weaker until the flickering flame went out. 

He was born at Barmen, Westphalia, in 1875. His father, 
after whom he was named, had fought in the Franco-German war, 
taken the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Rostock, and adopted 
the profession of teacher. In the course of time he was to become 
an instructor in Barnard College and a prominent figure among the 
cultivated Germans of New York, highly esteemed for his genial 
temper and his literary knowledge. The mother, who was in time to 
become well known to the social circles of Columbia, was a woman 
of fine mind and strong family feeling. Her son always idolized 
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her; and one of the sadly pathetic incidents of his last illness was 
that his mother died on the 17th of April, and her death was con- 
cealed from him lest the shock prove disastrous. There were in 
all four children, of whom Rudolf was the second. 

In 1884 the family emigrated to the United States and settled 
in New York, where the boy Rudolf was sent to the public schools. 
In a short time English was as a second mother-tongue to him. 
In 1891 he entered the College of the City of New York, which 
he left four years later with the degree of B.S. He then took em- 
ployment with a commercial firm—the German Kali Works at 42 
Broadway—and in that position is said to have shown marked apti- 
tude for international business. Several commercial offers came to 
him, but he had set his heart on an academic career. In 1897 he 
matriculated as a graduate student of Columbia and the following 
year received the degree of Master of Arts and also a University 
Fellowship. 

. The writer of this memoir has a very vivid and pleasant recollec- 
tion of young Tombo as a student: of his eager, practical bent, his 
disinclination for the abstruse, his business-like habits of work, his 
jovial leadership in song and mirth at the Deutscher Verein, the 
strong grip of his hand. He was full of electricity and had an 
extraordinary talent for friendship. The traditionary German 
virtue of Treue was incarnate in him. 

Of his student life at Leipzig, whither he went after the expira- 
tion of his Columbia fellowship, Professor R. H. Fife, a commilito 
of his in those days, writes as follows: 

“Rudi had a gift for making friends that was truly marvelous. 
Perhaps it was because he was thoroughly enthusiastic about his 
friends. He never talked against any one. I do not remember 
ever to have heard him say a disparaging word about any fellow- 
student, except one middle-aged philosopher who came to the club- 
meetings only to make captious remarks and throw cold water on 
everything that savored of youthful enthusiasm. He often sur- 
prised me by praising persons in whom I could see no good what- 
ever; and I think that in this way he brought out the best there was 
in his friends. And he gave himself completely. Then, as later, 
it was never necessary to ask him to do you a favor: he thought out 
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ways of helping you, and your interests became for the time being 
his interests. 

“It was natural that his friends should have been among Amer- 
icans rather than Germans. He himself had been born in Germany, 
and he never held back with the statement when opportunity offered. 
He often told me that as a boy in New York he had been made to 
suffer for being a ‘little Dutchman,’ but that he had grown to be 
proud of the title. He admired certain traits in German character 
extravagantly, and he never tired of referring with pride and affec- 
tion to the part his father had played in the war of 1870-1871, and 
to his mother, in whom he saw the highest type of womanly char- 
acter. But he had become an American absolutely and whole- 
heartedly. In fact I think that in those days he was the most en- 
thusiastic and patriotic American I ever saw. First-hand touch with 
Prussian Verbotens and the administration of that model Polizei- 
staat had made him realize what America means, and much of 
the enthusiasm which he brought back to his native land for Ger- 
man ideals gave way in those first months.” 

In 1900, after his fruitful year at Leipzig, Tombo came back 
to Columbia as Tutor in the Department of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures. The next year he received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, his dissertation being upon “Ossian in Germany.” 
He had made a careful study of the German Ossianic craze, more 
especially in its initial phases and its flood-tide. When he pub- 
lished his dissertation it was his purpose to continue the study so as 
to make it include the ebb-tide as well; but from the time when he 
became a teacher in Columbia he found his hands full of other 
work, which proved either more urgent or more congenial than 
his Ossianic studies. In 1902 he was made Instructor, in 1904 
Adjunct Professor, in 1911 Associate Professor. From 1902 to 
1908 he was Registrar of the University, from 1906 to his death 
managing editor of the CoLtumBiA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. From 
1908 to 1911 he was Secretary of the Alumni Council. In this ca- 
pacity he visited colleges and universities in nearly all parts of the 
United States, making the acquaintance of men and ways and sys- 
tems, organizing and addressing local alumni associations, and giv- 
ing them the news of Columbia. In this way he got that extensive 
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knowledge of American higher education which afterwards stood 
him in good stead as lecturer in Europe. 

While serving as Registrar and at the same time editing the 
QUARTERLY he became much interested in the statistics of attend- 
ance at American universities. This is a hard matter to deal with 
scientifically, on account of great differences in organization, no- 
menclature, requirements for admission etc. Dr. Tombo gave 
much thought to the subject and finally elaborated the method of 
tabulation which he used year after year in the QUARTERLY and in 
Science. His tables have sometimes been criticized for seeming to 
take much of mere bigness to the neglect of other more important 
factors, but he himself had no illusions on that subject. He held 
simply that it is a matter of some public interest to know how many 
students our universities claim to have on their rolls, just as it is a 
matter of interest to know how many people live in our cities. In 
the one case as in the other, the question of quality is an affair 
by itself. 

In the summer of 1910 Professor Tombo went abroad as first 
envoy of the Germanistic Society, whose secretary he had become. 
Hitherto the society had restricted its international missionary 
efforts to the bringing of eminent Germans to this country, but now 
the tables were to be turned. The event proved that no better 
choice of a first American emissary could have been made. The 
youthful apostle of Americanism first attended the Congrés interna- 
tional de Venseignement technique supérieur at Brussels, and then 
spent the ensuing fall and a part of the winter in lecturing at the 
German universities and schools of technology. The peripatetic 
American professor was a highly appreciated novelty. He spoke 
at all the Prussian and Saxon higher institutions of learning, and 
addressed local societies at Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzig, Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Karlsruhe, Mannheim, Chemnitz, Fiirth, Posen, Metz, 
Plauen, Cottbus, Dresden, Hamm, Mithlhausen, Neukirchen, Saar- 
brticken, and other places. At Leipzig and Berlin he exhibited a 
collection of books, journals, photographs, etc., illustrative of Amer- 
ican academic life. The lectures were heard by large audiences and 
aroused great interest. They were not profound, but breezy and 
business-like. The idea was to tell the Germans, and as far as pos- 
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sible to show them, just what American higher education is in its 
salient features; how it is organized, supported and managed; and 
what a role it plays in a nation supposed—by many Germans—to be 
altogether engrossed in the pursuit of the dollar. 

But let Professor Tombo tell of this brief apostolate in his own 
way. On his return he gave an interview in which he said: 

“On all sides I was met with enthusiastic receptions. German 
students are much interested in everything American. I did not 
try to give them a lot of dry statistics about our country, but just 
a picture of our life. Lantern slides and photographs helped. In 
one place only a third of the students could get into the hall, and I 
had to go back two days later and repeat the lecture. In Saar 
briicken fifteen hundred turned out. In a little town called Cott- 
bus all those from A to K came one night, and those from L to Z 
the next. 

“ After the lecture I usually had an opportunity to meet the fac- 
ulty at dinner. Among the professors were nearly always some 
who had studied in America. It is an interesting fact that most 
of these were men who had come here to study in the technical 
schools. Next to the technical schools our medical schools at- 
tracted the largest number... . 

“ At Greifswald I told the students that they were an unhealthy- 
looking lot, and that at least they ought to have a decent gymna- 
sium. They became so enthusiastic about getting one built that I 
came back and gave another lecture for the benefit of the building- 
fund. They were so grateful for this that they gave me a grand 
send-off—escorted me down to the station with a torch-light pro- 
cession.” 

From 1911 to his last illness a large part of Professor Tombo’s 
immense energy was given to the directorship of the Deutsches 
Haus on 117th Street. Here was his real headquarters, where he 
received and housed visiting professors and other guests of dis- 
tinction, managed the secretarial business of the Germanistic So- 
ciety, and in general played his self-created role of mediator be- 
tween the intellectual life of Germany and that of the United States. 
Here he planned the itineraries of German lecturers and looked 
after their comfort and their interests. Here he quickly built up 
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an excellent library of about three thousand volumes devoted to con- 
temporary German letters, and started a collection of newspaper 
clippings which he thought would one day have unique value for 
the student of the present era. Withal he converted the Deutsches 
Haus into a central bureau of educational information relating 
both to Germany and to the United States. Finally, he undertook 
to edit the Germanistic Society Quarterly—largely for the purpose 
of providing a medium of publication for interesting lectures and 
addresses growing out of the society’s international activities. The 
first number of the new magazine came from the press during his 
last illness. 

From the tenor of what precedes it will be evident that Pro- 
fessor Tombo can have left himself but little time for the quiet 
pursuits of scholarship. He could enjoy the mute society of books 
and he had his favorite lines of research. But after all, the de- 
tached life of the bookman was never truly his affair. His nature 
craved action, movement, social contact, business. So the tale of 
his scholarly publications is short and soon told. In 1901 he 
brought out a translation of Ruemelin’s “Das Verhaltnis der Pol- 
itik zur Moral,” and in 1913 a translation of selected letters and 
diaries of Durer. In 1906 he edited, in connection with his father, 
who had become an Instructor in Barnard College, a collection 
of German speeches for school and college use, and in 1911 
Saloinon’s “Geschichte einer Geige.” 

In recent years his literary interest had turned more and more 
to writers of the present day or of the very recent past. Several 
of these writers—notably Gerhart and Carl Hauptmann, Her- 
mann Sudermann, Ludwig Fulda, Rudolf Herzog, and Hermann 
Anders Kriiger—were numbered among his personal friends, and 
they all esteemed him highly. The day after his death the cable 
brought the following despatch, addressed to President Butler and 
signed by Friedrich Delitzsch, Max Friedlander, Ludwig Fulda, 
Carl Hauptmann, Rudolf Herzog, Otto jie Wilhelm Pasz- 
kowski and Hermann Sucennane 

“Deeply grieved by the news of the death a our dear Tombo, 
we express to you and to Columbia University our feeling of the 
irreparable loss that both you and the furthering of cultural rela- 
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tions between Germany and the United States have sustained in his 
death.” Letters of heartfelt condolence were also received from the 
historian Lamprecht of Leipzig and from Professor Max Walter, 
director of the Musterschule at Frankfurt-am-Main. 

As an academic teacher Professor Tombo’s strength lay in 
sympathetic exposition. In discussing novel, play or poem, he liked 
to regard it as a reflex of actuality and to go in search of the per- 
sonal experiences that he found, or thought he found, interwoven 
into characters, situations and local color. In lecturing he was 
apt to speak with almost torrential speed, as of one full of his mat- 
ter, and with little regard for the humble exigencies of note-taking. 

I have already mentioned Professor Tombo’s eight years of ser- 
vice as editor of the QUARTERLY. This, however, does not tell 
the whole story, as the eight years were preceded by six others dur- 
ing which he was in name the secretary of the editorial board, but 
in reality bore the brunt of the editorial function. The office— 
credite experto—is not as simple a matter as might be supposed. 
It is not that the editor of the QUARTERLY has to steer a difficult 
course between dangerous rocks of opinion, for the QUARTERLY is 
not an organ of opinion—at least not of opinions about which men 
are apt to get excited. But just because it represents the entire 
University, and must of necessity preserve a certain sedate dig- 
nity and impartiality, the editor is obliged to consider his ways and 
move with some circumspection. He must be a little chary of 
wounding his friends with the blue pencil, especially since the con- 
tributor’s only reward is an approving conscience. Sometimes the 
promised and expected manuscript does not come to hand, or it 
proves too long or too short, or otherwise not just the thing. First 
and last there is a good deal of work and worry for the editor. 
All this Professor Tombo took on himself with cheery suavity. He 
was always on the lookout for interesting matter, always mindful 
_ of his editorial responsibilities. In fine, he was an excellent editor 

of the QuarTERLy, and Columbia owes him a debt of gratitude for 
this service. 

Probably the dominant impression made by Professor Tombo 
on those who knew him best was an impression of indomitable vim, 
energy and courage, united with an infectious personal likableness. 
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Several years ago fate called on him to traverse the dark valley of 
a terrible sorrow. It was at that time, when he was watching with 
ever-waning hope the gradual eclipse of his young wife’s mind, 
that I learned to appreciate the depth and strength of his character. 
It was a terrible ordeal for him, and out of it grew anxieties of 
which the world knew not. But he kept his cheerful exterior and 
sought surcease of sorrow in hard work. Probably he overworked 
and thus acquired the habit of drawing too heavily on resources of 
health and strength which fallaciously seemed to him inexhaustible. 

We shall miss him in all the familiar places of his activity, and 
it is sad to chronicle the death of such a man at the age of thirty- 
eight. But after all, what matter a few years more or less sub 
specie eternitatis? I imagine that if his weak and pain-racked 
body had permitted him to utter a last word before crossing the bar, 
it would have been some message of good cheer and encouragement. 
Perhaps he would have said with the Weimar poet: 


Vor dem Tod erschrickst du? Du wiinschest unsterblich zu leben? 
Leb’ im Ganzen! Wenn du lange dahin bist, es bleibt. 


CALVIN THOMAS 


THE ABUNDANT LIFE* 


“This do and thou shalt live.” 
St. Luke, ro: 28. 


Some years ago a group of distinguished men met at dinner in 
this city to do honor to the great speculative thinker, Herbert Spen- 
cer. The company was composed mainly of men of science but 
with them was the eminent minister of Plymouth Church, Henry 
Ward Beecher. It was a time when the theory of evolution was 
looked upon askance in many quarters, but Mr. Beecher was a leader 
who hailed it as a welcome discovery which would bring out the 
truth of religion in clearer light than ever before. Speaking of 
Mr. Spencer he said: “I desire to own my obligation personally to 
him, and to say that if I had the fortune of a millionaire, and I 
should pour all my gold at his feet, it would be no sort of compen- 
sation compared to that which I believe I owe him; for whoever 
gives me a thought that dispels the darkness that hangs over the 
most precious secrets of life, whoever gives me confidence in the 
destiny of my fellow men, whoever gives me a clearer standpoint 
from which I can look to the great silent One, and hear him even 
in half, and believe in him . . whoever gives that power is more 
to me even than my father and my mother; they gave me an out- 
ward and physical life, but these others emancipate that life from 
superstition, from fear, and from thralls, and make me a citizen of 
the universe.” 

That sense of indebtedness and gratitude to those who have un- 
locked for us the precious secrets of life and revealed its larger 
meaning and possibilities is a feeling known to us all. For life and 
the understanding of life is “ what all the world’s a-seeking.” We 
feel such gratitude for those whose patient investigations in the lab- 
oratory, in the fever-breathing tropics, or in the plague-ridden city 
are giving us freer physical life. We feel it for those whose patriotic 

* The Baccalaureate Sermon delivered in St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia Uni- 
versity, May 31, 1914. 
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devotion and foresight establish for us a land wherein life is safe 
and opportunity open. But our highest tribute is paid to those of 
whom we can say, as did Beecher of Spencer, that through their 
thoughts and their discoveries we have been freed “ from supersti- 
tion, from fears, from thralls, and made citizens of the universe.” 
If you will permit me here to speak from my own student years, 
I believe that the consciousness of this larger, liberated life of the 
spirit is today your most prized possession, and that those who 
have shown you the way to its attainment you will regard as your 
true teachers, guides and friends throughout the years to come. 
Now it is for a like reason that we recognize our supreme in- 
debtedness to Christ. In the never-failing quest for life, men in- 
stinctively turn to him as the unmatched authority. However men 
may differ in their theology, in this they are all agreed, that he 
best shows us how to live. John Stuart Mill was a man whom one 
would hardly accuse of religious bias and yet he declared that if you 
would translate the rule of virtue out of the abstract into the con- 
crete, so live that Christ would approve your life. The mission of 
Christ was to give life. Over and over again he proclaimed it as 
his purpose. “Iam come that they may have life and may have it 
more abundantly.” “I am the Bread of Life.” “TI am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” Whatever hampered and impoverished 
life he attacked as sin. Whatever unfettered life and made for its 
fulness he declared of God. And it was of life now, as we face it, 
today, of which he spoke. He proclaimed indeed that life reaches 
far beyond the things of earth. He looked upon men not as “ waifs 
left on the door-step of the universe” with no one to care for them, 
but as sons of God dwelling in the mansion of their Father’s affec- 
tion. Nevertheless, we cannot rightly understand the teaching of 
Christ unless we first learn what it means to live here and now. 
You are going out trained and equipped for the work you have 
chosen, you desire to see life, to know its best, and to come to a 
realization of all your powers. Think of Christ as the great dis- 
coverer who makes known to you the eternal laws in obedience to 
which life may surely be found. 
To this question, how to gain life, Christ gives three plain direc- 
tions, and the first is this: ‘‘ You shall know the truth and the truth 
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shall set you free.’ Wherever Christ went among men his first 
object was to make them think. He was always putting to them 
stimulating questions. He sought to arouse men to search, to free 
themselves from prejudice, from blindness. “He that hath eyes 
to see, let him see.’ The most stubborn foe that he encountered 
was ignorance. When making his final journey to Jerusalem he 
paused on the Mount of Olives, and looking across at the city asked, 
why had he been so misunderstood? Why was it that even those 
who prided themselves upon their learning were plotting against 
him? It was because they had not used their opportunity to know 
the truth. They had a totally wrong conception of his teaching and 
his purpose though his life was an open book before them. And 
the cry came to his lips, “‘ Hadst thou but known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace, but now 
they are hid from thine eyes.” Later, when he had entered the city 
and the hour of his agony had come, this same explanation became 
his prayer “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

It is no less true today that in order to enter the larger life, 
knowledge must open the door. In the special work of your pro- 
fession, in performing your part as citizens, in dealing with the in- 
tricate social and political problems of our time, the world looks 
to you, college-trained men and women, to seek and master the 
facts. But do not stop there. Carry the same honest search for 
truth into the realm of the spiritual life and for the knowledge that 
is of God. In the fret and fever of our time, amid the din of our 
present, the world needs the leadership of those whose ears are 
attuned to hear God’s voice; who do not let absorption in business 
and pleasure put blinders on their eyes, but who see life steadily and . 
see it whole. Perhaps, as is not infrequently the case, what you 
learned about religion satisfied you when you were young, but with 
college years new problems have arisen, old teachings have appeared 
from a new angle. Work out those problems to a solution and 
make the adjustment which brings the larger knowledge. 

I wish to make one specific recommendation whereby truer knowl- 
edge will surely give you more abundant life. Former Ambassa- 
dor Bryce shortly after he left our land made this comment in re- 
gard to the present unfamiliarity with the Bible. “Looking at it 
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only from the educational side,” he said, “the loss of a knowledge 
of the Bible and of all that the Bible means would be incalculable 
to the life of the country.”” There are no doubt portions of the 
Bible which are at first perplexing; it is also beyond doubt that our 
interpretation of the entire Bible must be free from the limitation 
of a former method. But study the Bible in the light of modern 
learning, with the same thoroughness that characterizes the study 
of any other subject, and you will know its God-given message, a 
book, as Lowell once described it, “ grand with life from cover to 
cover.” 

And further, to gain the abundant life, add to your truth-seeking 
the ideal of service. Social service is much proclaimed today. It 
is preached from every pulpit, discussed from every platform, writ- 
ten about in every magazine. Indeed it is spoken of so often and 
urged upon us so strenuously that one can have sympathy with the 
feelings of Mr. Crothers when he said, that after you read a few 
searching articles in magazines you will feel that, far from being 
a desirable citizen, you are little better than an enemy of society. 
The word duty now seems to mean, “ the obligation of every Amer- 
ican citizen to see that every other American citizen does his duty, 
and to be quick about it.” 

The best and truest service is always rendered in and through the 
work that is yours. To win bread according to the ideal of service 
means vastly more than it does to give it. It takes no prophet to 
foresee the conflict that each one of you must face. You will 
scarcely begin the task to which you are going before the issue will 
arise: how far is this ideal of service really possible? Can it be 
applied to conditions as they are? What will happen to me and to 
my fortunes if I test it in everyday life? The world will argue 
with such subtle skill: “As an ideal it is beautiful to contemplate ; 
you are sure to hear it at Commencement time. But will it work? 
Must you not make it your aim to get what you want first? In the 
sharp competition of modern life, can you step aside and, doffing 
your hat, say to your rival ‘after you.’ In home life and in gifts 
to charity the ideal of service is excellent and harmless, but else- 
where it hurts and men may call you a failure.” 
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Christ indignantly repudiates this weak surrender to the world, 
which we see everywhere about us, of devoting nine-tenths of the 
day to selfish getting and of relegating the ideal of service to the 
small fraction of time that is left. He sanctions no “ moral bimetal- 
lism” with which to attempt to discharge the larger part of our 
obligation to society in the debased coin of selfishness and then 
endeavor to resume the gold standard of unselfishness only when 
we please! “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon!” 

But whosoever does devote himself to the ideal of service in 
every activity, though he may not always gain the greatest wealth, 
will assuredly win that which no wealth can buy; he will gain life! 
In all that makes for life and enduring happiness he will be rich 
indeed! He will be true to the highest law of his own being. 
Christ had much to say of the insistent need of sacrifice for the sake 
of service, but he never spoke of sacrificing self. On the contrary, 
he declared again and again that service is the way, and the only 
way, that leads to life and the perfect realization of all of one’s 
powers. In deciding therefore to devote yourself to the ideal of 
service, the issue is not your own life and happiness on one side and 
the welfare of your fellowmen on the other. As has well been said 
by one of our own number, “We are not required by the eternal 
power that makes for righteousness to be continually taking bitter 
pills for the good of mankind at large.” The choice is not whether 
you prefer to be either an “individualistic tiger” or a “socialistic 
bug.” Just as you render service in and through the work that is 
yours, so will your life be effective and you will know what it means 
to live! 

Few men have rendered more unremitting service to the world 
than General Armstrong, the founder of Hampton Institute. Of 
him it was said “had Williams College no other graduate, it would 
amply have paid its cost.” The son of a missionary in Hawaii, he 
secured his education with manual labor, enlisted, and fought with 
marked gallantry at the battle of Gettysburg; and after his service 
in the army was over, at the price of personal privation which can 
never be estimated, he established the school at Hampton—the most 
successful effort so far made to solve the gigantic problem left us 
by the Civil War. Yet in the “ Memoranda” discovered by his 
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friends after his death, General Armstrong had written these words: 
“T never sacrificed anything in my life!” Christ sums up the law 
in the eternal paradox, “He that findeth his life shall lose ite 
and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 

And finally, no man can ever realize all that life has to offer un- 
less he build up for himself a sane, rational, and enduring faith. 

There is probably no word in all the speech of men that has been 
more misunderstood than has this word faith. Attempts to de- 
scribe what faith is have ranged from the reply of the little girl in 
Sunday School that faith is “believing something which you know 
isn’t true,’’ to the line of Tennyson, “there lives more faith in honest 
doubt. . .” But true faith is always known by this :—as the power 
by which you dare devote yourself to some great cause! For it is 
just as you undertake a real work in the world, as you respond to 
the call to do your part in some august enterprise whose beneficent 
consequences are not visible to the naked eye—it is then that you 
must have faith! Faith is sometimes called blind, but it is never 
blind; it is always open-eyed. Facts and faith are not set over 
against each other, separated by a spite-wall which men have erected 
between things scientific and things religious. True knowledge of 
the facts that are known is the very rock upon which we stand, and 
by casting upward the grappling iron of faith we lift ourselves to the 
ledge above. 

The men of genius, those through whom new knowledge has 
been won and life unfettered, have always been men in whom were 
joined together as God intended the spirit of truth-seeking and of 
venturing faith, They have never held back, when outward cir- 
cumstances seemed against them, in limp waiting for something to 
be proved. They have not timidly halted in the clearing outside the 
forest because no one gave them a map. They have entered the 
forest and have made their map as they went along. They have seen 
with the eye of spiritual vision the operation of invisible laws and 
forces, and by linking their lives to these all things have been made 
new! 

Let me take an illustration which is now before us. Fifty years 
ago a small company of men conceived the possibility of establish- 
ing in New York a school of mines. The enterprise was not un- 
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attended by risk and difficulties and in the opinion of some ob- 
servers it did not seem likely to succeed. But those who believed in 
it were not discouraged. They did not judge by the things that 
were; they looked beyond to the greater things to be. Led by that 
vision they devoted themselves to their task. They brought to- 
gether the best equipment the time could afford; from lowly be- 
ginnings the school grew in leaps and bounds; and today there are 
beaten pathways leading to it from all the world. The founders 
whom we honor were men of knowledge and men of service; no 
less surely were they men of faith. In them was the “assurance of 
things hoped for, a conviction of things not seen!”’ 

May their lives and their achievements help us to understand 
the kind of faith that Christ requires of us. For no man can make 
the most of his intellectual ability or of any of the talents with 
which God has endowed him, unless he has the faith to see beneath 
the outward appearance, to penetrate the invisible and dwell with 
the unseen, to venture boldly forth where no man has trod and 
attempt the task which the world may call absurd, to join his life 
to some eternal, on-going purpose, “divinely large and engrossing,” 
for which he would gladly live and, if need be, die! 

The greatest of all causes to which we can give ourselves is the 
inbringing of God’s kingdom upon earth. But that for which it 
stands, justice and truth, sympathy and service, peace and brother- 
hood, are not first seen and then believed in; they must be believed 
in first, and according to the might of our faith so can we make them 
seen! Look not for the kingdom, saying “‘lo, it is here, or lo, it is 
there’’; but behold it with the eye of spiritual vision as “the city 
which hath foundation, whose builder and maker is God!” 


“Thou that dreamest an event 
While circumstance is but a waste of sand; 
Arise, take up thy fortunes in thy hand, 
And daily forward pitch thy tent.” 


Fellow-students, members of the graduating class, life means 
more to you today than it did when you entered these gates. And 
just as you have learned here the meaning and the possibilities of 
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your life, so are you looking for the larger life ahead. The way is 
open! May your knowledge grow from more to more; may service 
be your constant ideal; may faith in God’s kingdom inspire you 
with new and creative power. Wherever then your work may be, 
whether your years be many or few, whether your wealth and fame 
be great or small, you will possess that which nought can take away, 
which is its own highest reward, which makes your presence a 
blessing to mankind,——-you will have the abundant life! 


RayMonp C. Knox 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 
TO NAVAL EFFICIENCY* 


T is the custom in courts of law to collect evidence from wit- 
nesses on which to base a judgment. In complex cases wit- 
nesses of two sorts are recognized: ordinary witnesses, who may 
testify only to facts known by them at first hand; and expert wit- 
nesses, who by reason of training and experience may be qualified 
to express conclusions on facts, or to interpret them. Assuming 
that this gathering is interested in the case of the post-graduate 
school of engineering, I have come to offer evidence both as an 
ordinary and as an expert witness. My right to speak as an ordi- 
nary witness is based on a year of teaching and observation of two 
classes of men of lieutenant grade, one starting its first year at 
Annapolis, and the other completing its second year at Columbia 
University, both engaged in studying the engineering of the ma- 
chinery of aship. My authority for such expert interpretation and 
opinions as I shall offer, is to be found in my own experience as a 
practicing engineer, engaged almost continuously in professional 
engineering practice and research, and as professor of mechanical 
engineering in the largest University in America, training several 
thousand young engineers for all branches of professional practice. 
The net conclusion of the year’s work is that the post-graduate 
school as at present constituted is an unquestionable success, and as 
such entitled to serious consideration, not only from the Navy as 
a whole for the direct assistance to its work that must result, but 
also from the country at large, which demands that the American 
Navy be second to none in efficiency, equipment and personnel,— 
just as American financial resources, industrial advance and engi- 
neering practice are second to none. In fact, it can be demonstrated 
that it is precisely this engineering efficiency that is so largely re- 
sponsible for our present economic strength; and it is exactly the 
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same thing that is needed to make naval equipment all it might be 
and should be. 

It is quite worth while to examine the conditions a little more 
closely that they may be more clearly understood and improvements 
planned, for the best of things today may be made better tomorrow. 
The purpose of any sort of training for naval officers must be for 
the effectiveness of the Navy as a unit, or of its officers individually 
—in fact, of both. The sort of training required must, of course, 
be based on the subject and the object, which in this case resolve 
into, first, the sort of man to be trained and his previous experience, 
and second, the equipment that must be produced and handled. 

The modern fighting ship is a great, intricate and costly mechan- 
ical organism, performing harmoniously a most amazingly complex 
series of physical, chemical and mechanical operations and processes. 
Its vital organs consist of a cooperating series of individual ma- 
chines and pieces of apparatus, each designed for a specific pur- 
pose, each one alone, and all together as a unit, produced by human 
skill, and subject to human direction for their utility. There is 
no single structure or aggregation to be found anywhere in the 
world that is at once so complex and varied, or that requires so 
much highly developed scientific and practical knowledge for both 
original design, construction, and subsequent economic operation 
and maintenance. Nor is there even in this country of great indus- 
trial organizations, established and continued by conceptions from 
the brain of the engineer, a single one as great as the Navy Depart- 
ment itself, which must not only produce the best to be had in 
fighting ships, and the best shops to build and repair them, but also 
must supply skilled men to create, use and care for them. It is 
utterly beyond the capacity of any one man to acquire in a lifetime 
the complete mastery of all the pertinent physical processes, appa- 
ratus, machinery and materials, to the degree that modern, scientific 
engineering-thoroughness demands. It is still less possible for any 
one man to become at the same time skilled in the art of war. It, 
therefore, follows that the aggregation of men constituting the 
Navy organization must itself be modeled somewhat on the lines of 
the ship’s mechanism itself, where the function of support and en- 
closure is performed by hull and decks, those of propulsion and 
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habitability by main and auxiliary machinery, that of defense by 
ordinance, and of communication by signalling equipment, but all so 
harmoniously cooperating that not only one ship but a whole fleet 
may act as one unit. That an organization of men may efficiently 
act as one unit while performing within itself a vastly complex sys- 
tem of functions, there has been established among the engineering 
industries the principle of cooperative division of labor, according to 
which every man must learn something of the duties of all, but be- 
come highly skilled in at least one, the one best suited to his natural 
ability, and which he may himself perform, or on which act as in- 
structor, director, or as a court of last resort. As the knowledge 
and skill of the world increase, more and more sub-divisions of 
function must be created, because of the growing sum total; and 
more and more differently endowed or trained men must be effi- 
ciently used, each man skilled in a constantly lessening percentage 
of the total; and this must go on forever. 

Such a condition of affairs is characteristic of engineering prac- 
tice, in which, not longer than fifty years ago, one man then termed 
a civil engineer could be skilled in all there was of engineering 
knowledge, while today there is generally recognized the broad sub- 
divisions of mechanical engineer, skilled in creating and using ma- 
chinery; mining engineer, in mineral location and recovery; metal- 
lurgical engineer, in metal extraction and refinement; chemical en- 
gineer, in production of new substances from old; electrical engineer, 
in current generation and use, and civil engineer, in static structures 
and public works. Each of these now has its further subdivisions, 
such as heating and ventilating, refrigeration, gas, automobile, loco- 
motive, marine engineering, and industrial production or efficiency 
engineering; the number constantly and necessarily increasing; and 
the end will never come. 

My own professional interest in the Navy organization and 
equipment is concentrated on its main and auxiliary machinery and 
the human means whereby the best that mechanical engineering has 
may be made available and economically used, properly maintained 
and repaired. On this I feel entitled to speak with authority. The 
mechanical equipment for converting the heat of combustion of coal 
and oil fuel into power to drive the ship, to pump water within it, to 
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refrigerate food, to heat and ventilate quarters, to distil fresh from 
salt water, to generate electric current for illumination and electric 
motors, is itself surprisingly complex and so rapidly improving and 
changing in kind that the best of one generation is useless scrap in 
the next. The present breadth and depth of engineering knowledge 
is such that it is not possible for one man to keep fully informed 
on the development of new principles of operation and construction 
of this whole group of machinery. There is so much known and 
to be discovered on any one part or sub-class as to require all the 
mental capacity and time of any man who would be an authority on 
it. Accordingly, not only do the facts justify the complete atten- 
tion of one group of men to the subject of main and auxiliary ma- 
chinery, but they to an even more rational degree warrant the indi- 
vidual devotion to at least one to each of such separate topics as boil- 
ers, fuels, coal furnaces, oil burners, superheaters, steam turbines, 
reciprocating steam engines, pumps for boiler feed, condensers, bilge 
and circulation pumps, fans, valves, piping and ducts, heating sys- 
tems, refrigerating systems, feed water heaters and condensers,— 
as well as to other advancing subjects like the gasolene engine for 
small boats, the Diesel and equivalent type oil engine for larger 
vessels, and gas engines and gas producers, which are being studied 
and perfected for shore use and which may be adapted to Navy 
requirements. 

All of these things must be created by design,constructed,and then 
be economically operated and effectively maintained and repaired, 
as stated before. The latter two functions are fundamentally Navy 
department duties, while the former—design and construction—may 
be or may not be. If not, then the substitute is purchase from 
civilian manufacturers instead of bureau design and navy yard 
construction. However, even in the latter case of purchase, specifi- 
cation must originate in the department, and without adequate en- 
gineering knowledge of what may be had, which knowledge pre- 
supposes ability to produce it independently, proper specification is 
impossible and is likely to range from a demand for something that 
is not the best, to something so impossibly good as to be unattainable 
short of heaven itself. 

It is in such facts as these, here so briefly presented, that proof 
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is to be found of the proposition that engineering knowledge is an 
absolute necessity to modern naval efficiency. 

Such engineering knowledge as is necessary cannot be gained 
without contact with the sources of that knowledge, which assuredly 
do not reside within a ship. The men whose sole duty is to de- 
velop, create, and analyze their own product and that of others, 
and unceasingly to improve machinery, are themselves the sources 
of such information; and it is from them that it must be learned. 
To expect such to be gained by operating the machinery of a vessel 
is just about as reasonable or unreasonable as for us to expect to 
train architects by laying bricks, or to train designers, manufactur- 
ers or purchasers of locomotives by riding in a cab, of boilers by 
shovelling coal, or of turbines by turning on or off steam; in short, it 
is utterly hopeless. Men to do these things must be trained in those 
engineering principles that are the summation of the history of engi- 
neering development. This body of engineering principles is the only 
safe and sane guide to the solution of present day and future prob- 
lems, and their understanding is as necessary to the engineer, 
charged with these problems, as a knowledge of the principles of 
the law is to the court, in judging questions of human rights, or to 
the legislator, who must adapt, modify and extend these principles 
to meet the demands that come with the march of time. 

Engineering principles are classified according to typical natural 
laws, stable, unvarying and clarifying; gravitation, which is one of 
them, said to have been discovered by Newton observing the fall 
of an apple from a tree, will serve to illustrate the point. It is now 
the basis of all explanation and prediction of a wonderful series of 
phenomena, ranging from the movement of the heavenly bodies to 
the velocity of steam through the nozzle of a turbine engine. These 
principles become the invisible commanders of the designer, who 
must know the force deforming every element of his structure and 
the resisting value of every material of construction; the heating 
surface and material of a boiler to transmit without injury enough 
heat from a fire to make the required steam; the size and shape of 
the cylinders of his engine to develop the required power with the 
use of a limited amount of steam. They are the friends of the 
operator who would get the maximum effect from a pound of coal 
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burned, or who, in emergency, would attain an extraordinary speed, 
or keep the ship supplied with fresh water with an injured evapor- 
ator, or avoid breakdowns by pointing out an over-stressed rod or 
shaft so that it may be guarded by extra precautionary care. 

Principles of this sort are not learned without much time and 
effort even under the most favorable circumstances, and it is safe 
to say that they cannot be truly and efficiently learned at all except 
by a course of training under men who have made them a special 
study and who know how to impart what they know, and then only 
by students of some maturity, and, preferably, of some practical 
experience in the chosen field of application. Training must not 
cease with the demonstration of the principles of engineering; it 
must include drill in its methods and the mode of application to 
specific things; and, finally, last but not least, a development of love 
and respect for that most subtle but none the less real and useful 
thing which we call spirit or ideal. The method of engineering is 
the method of all science: analysis, synthesis, comparison, general- 
ization, codification and orderly mental procedure. Its spirit and 
ideal is likewise common to all science: a rigid adherence to abstract 
and impersonal truth, and perpetual dissatisfaction with anything 
short of perfection. There may be other and better ways of train- 
ing your young men in these principles, methods and ideals, and in 
their application to the problems of naval machinery, than the pres- 
ent post-graduate plan, but if there be any such I have not heard of 
them, and I do know that the present plan is successfully workable 
and can be made satisfactory for future needs. Both the need of 
the training and the possibility of imparting it by the present sys- 
tem are amply demonstrated by the experience of this year, and I 
heartily wish there were sufficient time available to lay before you 
in detail the array of facts that would support this conclusion. 

A few broad facts stand out so clearly, however, as to warrant 
their statement. One point is, that contributions of the strictly 
naval members of the school staff have been effectively coordinated 
with those of the University members in a manner satisfactory to 
both,—which is good, as there might easily have been conflict. 
Another is, that the student officers have shown an attention to duty, 
a cheerfulness and fixity of purpose in the face of great difficulties, 
that is deserving of the highest praise. 
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In all my experience I have never directed the work of a finer 
body of men, as men, and the Navy may well be proud of the suc- 
cess of its training along these lines. Their capacity for memoriz- 
ing is excellent; in my opinion, excessively developed, almost to a 
photographic degree. Their analytical power and their capacity 
for reasoning and their knowledge of engineering principles, breadth 
of view, and grasp of the professional, engineering ideals of im- 
personal values are all in serious need of development. This their 
present training is now accomplishing. Minor faults have been re- 
duced, and in some cases clearly eliminated, so it is possible to re- 
port a marked improvement. One man, who had been in charge of 
boilers for several years, said that a boiler would never look the 
same again; it had now become a thing endowed with life, and life 
interest instead of an inanimate structure. Another, reporting no 
knowledge of the shore system of refrigeration, and no previous 
interest because it was not approved for the Navy, is now occupied 
with ways and means for adaptation. All were surprised and 
somewhat indignant, at first, to discover that of two boilers, whose 
tests were available, the one that showed the highest over-all eff- 
ciency, and so seemed to be the better, was really the less efficient, 
analysis proving it to have a lower heat absorbing efficiency and 
higher furnace efficiency than the other. Change of furnaces 
would have resulted in a combination better than either presented 
originally. 

These are typical stories of facts and experiences, of which I 
could give you hundreds. They all point the same way. The 
present system of post-graduate instruction is good, and by proper 
development is bound to become a great force for good in the Navy. 
This development, I venture to suggest, should involve further per- 
fection of the details of the course of study, more active cooperation 
by the Bureau of Steam Engineering, development of contact with 
the problems of the fleet, as well as with those of the Bureau, and 
definite provision for research to follow instruction. 

Finally, let me recall a remark made by one you all know, Sir 
William White, who after commending American Mechanical En- 
gineering papers for their clear, fearless and purely professional 
discussion of present day problems, regretted that in England the 
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author opened his paper with a review of conditions at the time of 
the Egyptian pyramids, then followed it by carefully analyzing 
progress almost up to date—always almost, but never quite. Such 
English writers would gather the threads of all existing knowledge 
on the subject treated—then would never use it. They had a defi- 
nite objective, they prepared for it, but never reached it. There is 
in this a lesson for us. Let us by all means train our men in en 
gineering principles and in naval engineering. But for the sake of 
all we hold most dear, let us not stop with the training, but give the 
men an opportunity for such drill and experience as will firmly fix 
it, and provide chances to use it, so that the service may benefit! 
more and more, without end, until our ships are always provided 
with something a little better than any others and that something a 
little better handled; in short, until we have in quality the best in 
the world, with all others following our lead. 
Cu ack: 


THE HONORS COURSES IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


ie of the most interesting and encouraging features of the 

work of Columbia College is the system of honors courses 
which has now finished its fourth year. The system is inter- 
esting because it is a novelty here and because it links us more 
closely to the English colleges, after which, in the old days, King’s 
College was in part modeled. It reminds us of what England, by 
the “pass and class” régime, has long provided for in the way of 
differentiating college education, and it suggests that a modification 
of the same system may accomplish the same result at Columbia. 
The honors courses are encouraging because they bid fair to provide 
a real education for the student who elects them; and the group 
which we call the “honors men”’ seem likely to acquire more facts 
and to develop a more adequate balance and insight and ability to 
judge— in short, to attain a greater maturity—than those whose 
A.B. or B.S. degree means the accumulation of one hundred and 
twenty four points on the Registrar’s books. 

The justification for these statements may be evident from a 
brief review of the introduction and growth of the honors system, 
supplemented by an equally brief account of the nature of the 
honors work offered by the different departments for the current 
year. A review of the honors system, if it is to permit us to under- 
stand its real significance, must, however, rest on a consideration of 
the policy of the College before and during the period of its estab- 
lishment. Such a consideration is possible for Columbia because 
a definite tendency in its scheme of studies can be traced from the 
first years of President Low’s administration to the present. 

One of the most clearly recognizable features of the Columbia 
organization has been its endeavor to meet the demand of the 
present-day student for specialization previous to graduation, a de- 
mand which is constantly becoming more insistent. In 1891 ten or 
a dozen men were encouraged by President Low to make such a 
selection of the courses offered in the College and the Law School 
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as, combined, would gain the two degrees of A.B. and LL.B. in six 
years. He felt that the senior year should be the “ point of articula- 
tion between the college and the university.” In 1892-3 the uni- 
versity courses were first thrown open to seniors in the College, and 
in 1895 the first degrees in engineering were given to men who had 
entered college six years previously. In 1896 the School of Arts 
became Columbia College; and this step, apparently unimportant at 
the time, was but another differentiation which tended to make the 
issue of combined college and university work clear cut. 

When Dr. Butler became president in 1902, a letter was sent to 
the members of the faculty, asking for their opinion concerning the 
definite recognition of the policy of a shortened period of college 
work for those who wished to take a professional degree in medicine, 
law, engineering, education, or the fine arts, after the completion of 
their undergraduate course. The opinions expressed in reply to this 
inquiry were given in summary form by Professor Munroe Smith 
in the CoLuUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY for March, 1903. Not 
until January 13, 1905, was the issue clearly decided. Then, on the 
basis of the work of a committee composed of the President, Dean 
Van Amringe, and Professors Cohn, Perry, Woodward, Wood- 
bridge and Thomas, a definite policy in regard to curriculum and 
attendance was agreed upon and accepted. This went into effect for 
the year 1906-7, and, beside providing legislation on many tech- 
nical points of administration and grading, it introduced the require- 
ment that every student should take in some one department at least 
nine points* more than the required work of that department. The 
committee, furthermore, established the relations with the Schools of 
Applied Science, Medicine, Fine Arts, and Teachers College which 
now prevail, and limited the amount of non-professional work re- 
quired to two years in College, at the same time providing for the 
granting of the A.B. or B.S. degree, together with a professional 
degree in these schools, in six years. The provision which already 
made possible the attainment of the A.B. and LL.B. degrees for 
Columbia students in the same length of time—three years in the 
College, and three years in the Law School—was continued. 


* A point is given for one hour a week taken for one half-year. One hun- 
dred and twenty-four points must be made within six years after entering college 
or the degree is not granted. 
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The next important step in the process of undergraduate differ- 
entiation, as well as the beginning of the present policy of the Col- 
lege regarding the admission and supervision of students, came at 
the first meeting of the reorganized faculty of Columbia College. 
This faculty was reconstituted by act of the trustees on January 25, 
1907. It metas a body on October 11, 1907. This is a most note- 
worthy day in Columbia history, for the work begun then is the 
foundation of our strength today. On motions of Professor H. G. 
Lord, three committees were appointed, one on conditions of ad- 
mission to college, one on advisers to students, and one on the 
coordination of college studies. Of this last committee Professor 
George R. Carpenter was chairman and remained so until his death 
in the spring of 1909. He was the guiding spirit in eliminating 
from the College courses not needed by the undergraduate and in 
introducing new and regulating old courses. He gave unsparingly 
of his strength and time, and his death left a great sense of loss in 
the minds of his co-workers. His activities were continued by the 
committee on instruction, which from that time to the present, co- 
Operating with the various departments, has controlled the quality 
and quantity of courses offered, and has acted as the court of last 
appeal for students desiring courses which the letter of the law for- 
bids, but which the spirit sometimes grants. 

The committee on the admission of students, supplemented by a 
special committee which investigated the relations between Columbia 
and the Horace Man School, reporting in December, 1908, brought 
about the establishment of a standing committee on admissions. In 
September, 1909, Professor A. L. Jones was made chairman of this 
committee, and has been its executive officer ever since. 

The committee on student advisers, and the faculty, working 
with it, developed the system in force today, whereby every student 
is placed under the charge of some member of the College staff, to 
whom he must report and to whom he may go for advice, and on 
whose time he has a recognized claim. __ 

What, now, is the relation of these various committees, whose 
activities have been indicated, to the specialization of undergrad- 
uate work? First of all, the undergraduate committee on admis- 
sions by being in close touch with the heads of the secondary schools, 
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by its careful scrutiny, not only of an applicant’s examination marks, 
but also of his whole school record for industry and earnestness, 
provides the College with a pretty highly selected group. The 
student whose record is weak, and who would enter heavily condi- 
tioned, is excluded. This does not mean, however, that only those 
are admitted who can thrive in a community so organized that two 
degrees may normally be taken in six years. The student whose 
record shows him to be worthy of the college training is admitted, 
even though he may need an extra term or more to complete his one 
hundred and twenty four points. 

This group of students, selected by the committee on under- 
graduate admissions, are individually advised by their instructors, 
usually by members of the department in which most of their 
work is taken. Their courses of study are planned to meet their 
desired ends, and, to make all certain, their programs must pass 
under the eye of the Dean, who keeps steady watch both on those 
who learn and on those who teach under his direction. 

Let us turn now to the work of the committee on instruction. It 
is their task to adjust the subjects offered in such fashion as to give 
in two or three years a broad general foundation and at the same 
time aid the special student in gaining a pretty thorough knowledge 
of the elements of the field which he will later make his specialty. 
The task is no light one. The greatest emphasis is laid on the 
satisfactory completion of certain required courses—two in Eng- 
lish, one in mathematics, one in a review of history from the Renais- 
ance, one combining logic, scientific method and introduction to 
philosophy, and certain language and science courses—in general 
courses which formed the core of the old “liberal arts school.” <A 
feature of the regulation of the program which has given a certain 
unity and stability to the work of every man in College, and which 
is the bridge to our discussion of the honors system, is the require- 
ment concerning the taking of sequential courses in chosen depart- 
ments. This ruling was first made, as we have seen, in 1906-7, 
when one sequence with nine points beyond required courses was 
stipulated. In 1910-11 it was required that “prior to graduation 
the student must have completed the equivalent of three years of 
sequential study in courses aggregating at least eighteen points be- 
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yond the elementary requirements for admission in each of two 
departments.” Selected lists of approved sequences are given to A.B. 
and B.S. candidates. This plan is the form of prescribed program 
which comes nearest to a free elective system, and yet prevents a 
student from choosing courses in totally unrelated subjects, and from 
finishing his work without becoming master, in at least two fields, 
of something more than a mere smattering knowledge. The dis- 
persed activity incident to a course with unlimited election is a 
serious hindrance to a thorough education; and the sequence feature 
of the plan in operation at Columbia is found to avoid inflexibility 
and at the same time to provide for a wise start in specialization. 

For students who are looking forward to a three or a four years 
professional course, subsequent to their work in purely collegiate 
subjects, there is a pretty definite plan of study determined by the 
profession they have chosen. Besides the prescribed courses previ- 
ously mentioned, they tend to take those subjects which are the best 
preparation for their professional school. This tendency fixes their 
sequences for the two or three years in College. These men, and 
those who take sciences requiring laboratory periods, find their 
ordinary courses as much work as they can master. On the other 
hand, the men who elect non-professional or non-scientific sequences 
on a three or a four year College schedule do have a program 
lighter than they should profitably carry. It was for these men in 
particular that the honors system was devised as a help toward in- 
creasing the quantity and quality of work done in connection with 
the chosen sequences. The honors system thus provides for spe- 
cialization in the old “liberal arts”? subjects, and acts as a feeder 
for the graduate departments of these disciplines, and it also gives 
a thorough training along special lines to the man who, at his grad- 
uation, goes out into the business world. 

From this brief account it may be seen that the policy of the 
College since 1890 has been to provide itself with a selected group 
of students and to permit professional specialization in certain fields 
after the second and third years. It allows mature and serious stu- 
dents to complete the work for the A.B. or B.S. degree with credit 
in three years, but it sets six years as the maximum time permitted. 
With these facts in mind let us turn to a brief review of the intro- 
duction and growth of the honors system. 
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Columbia College had, for a number of years previous to the 
adoption of the present honors scheme, several annual honors 
awards. Year by year a student might win departmental and gen- 
eral honors by work of high standing; and at graduation highest 
honors were similarly awarded. Little or no work other than that 
done in courses was required; and the graduation essay, up to its 
discontinuance after the 1905 Commencement, was the chief fruit 
of any specialization during a student’s collegiate residence. 

After Professor Carpenter’s death in the spring of 1909, the 
chairmanship of the committee on instruction passed to Professor 
Henry Bedinger Mitchell. Professor Mitchell had been a member 
of this committee from its inception in the original special com- 
mittee on the codrdination of college courses, and had also been 
chairman of the college committee on admissions and a member of 
the special committee on the relations of the University with Horace 
Mann School at the time when these two committees, jointly, had 
recommended the new methods of undergraduate admission. The 
policy of adjusting a prescription of studies to the individual capaci- 
ties and needs of each student—which we have seen to have ani- 
mated these committees, and to have grown steadily in the admin- 
istration of the College during the previous twenty years—was 
advanced still further under Professor Mitchell’s chairmanship in 
the organization of the new honors system, recommended to the 
faculty by the committee on instruction in the autumn of 19009. 

In an article which appeared in the Educational Review for 
October, 1910, Professor Mitchell stated the reasons for the plan. 
Briefly, they rested on the fact that a college education had 
ceased to be the exclusive property of the professional classes, and 
had become one of the necessities for a boy of parents comfortably 
well off and of any social standing. Because of this situation there 
were in the College two classes—boys socially-minded and boys 
studiously-minded. The institution could insist that the socially- 
minded did not graduate without doing a minimum of work, and it 
should aid the studiously-minded in his endeavor to do the 
maximum. 

On January 21, 1910, the faculty of the College accepted the 
proposed system, and it was put in effect for the first time in 
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the year 1910-11. The plan provided for the election, at the end 
of the freshman year, of three three-year sequences of courses to 
be pursued intensively and with independent collateral reading in the 
last two years. If the student elected sequences in subjects studied 
in his freshman year, it was possible for him to graduate in three 
years, the intensive work then being in his sophomore and junior 
years. If he elected other sequences, or had failed to present the 
advanced requirements for admission in the subjects which he 
selected, four years would be required, and the intensive work would 
fall in the junior and senior years. The honors student was re- 
quired to make not less than the grade B (75-90%) in two of his 
three sequences for each term, and at graduation to pass a com- 
prehensive oral examination on the work done in each sequence. In 
the spring of I9g11 a ruling was made permitting men to enroll as 
honors candidates with but two sequences. A student conforming 
to all the requirements, and taking honors in three subjects, was 
exempted from certain required courses, and was given an extra 
eighteen points for excellence of work. A student with but two 
sequences received no exemptions and only twelve points for ex- 
cellence. These formal regulations are all in force at present. 


Tas_e oF Honors ELecrions SHowrnc NUMBER IN EACH SUBJECT. 


Subject IgI2-1913 IQ1L3-I914 IQI4—-1915 
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The number of students enrolled for honors has steadily in- 
creased. In 1910-11 there were twenty-five; in 1911-12, thirty 
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five; in 1912-13, forty-two; in 1913-14, fifty-five. The enrollment 
for 1914-15 is eighty-three. In 1911 one man received a degree 
with honors; in 1912, four; in 1913, twelve; and in 1914, seven. 

The administration of the honors work varies with departments. 
First of all, certain courses are required, generally for three or four 
years. For two years previous to graduation, extra work is fre- 
quently assigned to honors students to be done in direct connection 
with the courses. This usually involves more extensive reading 
than that done by the other members of the classes; written reports 
are also occasionally required in addition to those expected from the 
other members of the courses. 

Some departments do nothing more for their honors men than to 
prepare a list of books, which the student is supposed to have mas- 
tered before his final examination. Most departments prepare 
lists of summer reading, from which a required number of books 
is chosen by the student. In addition to these devices for increas- 
ing the amount of work done, there have been developed, in several 
departments, honors conferences, which tend to become colloquia. 
Sometimes the students of two departments doing allied work 
join in a single conference. The method of conducting confer- 
ences differs; but it would seem that they should be more than 
merely additional courses, and that they should give opportunity 
for the expression of the student’s views on the subject under con- 
sideration. They should be little creative circles, while the class is 
primarily an absorbing group. 

After these generalizations, a description of the honors work 
done by a student in one specific department may be illuminating. 
Let us take philosophy as an example. A student, after his re- 
quired course in philosophy in his freshman year, elects to stand for 
honors in philosophy. Already he has had a course in logic, the 
chief principles of scientific method, and an introduction to the 
subject matter of philosophy. Let us suppose that he intends to 
complete his A.B. work in three years, even though an honors 
candidate should normally take four years. In June of his fresh- 
man year, after a conference with his honors advisor, whose func- 
tions approach those of an English tutor in many respects, the 
candidate is assigned certain readings for the summer, say, Paulsen, 
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Introduction to Philosophy; Robinson, The New History; James, 
Some Problems of Philosophy; Plato, Phaedo; Descartes, Medita- 
tions; Spencer, First Principles. These books he is expected to 
study carefully; and in the fall he is tested on his work. For the 
two semesters of the first year of honors work in philosophy, the 
student may select any one or two of a variety of courses. Usually 
he has, for three hours a week, lectures on the history of philosophy, 
which are supplemented by one hour a week of conference and quiz 
on the philosophical classics. In addition to this work, which is re- 
quired of all taking the course, the honors man reads in the first 
semester one classic or text more than the regular student. This 
may be Plato’s Laws, or Aristotle’s Metaphysics, or perhaps, Bur- 
net’s Early Greek Philosophy. In the second semester he is re- 
quired to make an intensive study of Locke’s Essay. As a supple- 
ment to the work of the courses, the honors candidate attends, once 
every two weeks, a two-hour conference conducted by some of the 
members of the department. Here he reads one long paper each 
semester, and participates in discussions dealing with a classic text 
or a philosophical problem. In addition he prepares two original 
philosophical discussions, ten minutes in length, each year. The 
conference topics change annually. For 1914-15, contemporary 
philosophy, as illustrated by the works of John Dewey and F. H. 
Bradley, will be taken up. In the summer following the first honors 
year, the candidate is required to make an independent detailed study 
of some one man or problem, and to present in the fall a thesis 
embodying his investigations. Locke, Royce, and Bergson are 
some of the subjects chosen. In the second year of honors work 
the student may again select from several courses. He would sat- 
isfy requirements if he elected in the first semester a three-hour 
course on the problems of philosophy, and in the second semester a 
graduate course, perhaps on social ethics, or a special part of the 
history of philosophy. There would be special assignments in con- 
nection with these courses, and the bi-weekly conferences would 
continue. At the end of the second honors year, the candidate 
submits to a one-hour oral examination by the members of the de- 
partment, in which questions on his courses, on his summer and col- 
lateral reading, and on his conference work, and also some questions 
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calculated to test the maturity of his judgment and discernment, 
may be asked. This test is supplemented by a three-hour written 
examination set mainly on the history and technical problems of 
philosophy. 

The nature of the oral examination will be understood best, 
probably, from an account of a typical examination. This time the 
material comes from the English department and is furnished by 
Professor John Erskine. The honors work in English literature 
consists of wide readings in the writings of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Every candidate 
spends a semester in a quiz section on each of these periods. The 
field covered is naturally a broad one, and the examination, in 
consequence, difficult. In a recent examination which was rather 
unusually satisfactory, the candidate answered well questions of 
which the following are typical: who in the nineteenth century re- 
stored the popularity of Elizabethan literature? Compare Lamb’s 
essays with Leigh Hunt’s. Who is the hero of Paradise Lost? 
Discuss the problem of the epic from that point of view. What 
is the philosophical ancestry of the first and second books of the 
Faerie Queene? Compare Shakespere’s Troilus and Cressida with 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyle and give the sources of the latter 
story. In addition to these questions there were others on the eight- 
eenth century, some on Ruskin and Caryle, and a few from the 
field of comparative literature. One interesting question which in- 
volved a keen insight in its answer was: why were Lamb’s essays 
more famous than Leigh Hunt’s? In questions such as this one, 
where there is no final answer, the qualities of reflection and judg- 
ment, which the honors work is expected to foster, come out most 
clearly. 

The difficulties of the honors system should not be overlooked. 
It does not draw all of the best men; and those good students who 
do elect to take honors are often pressed for time. The scheme 
will be most satisfactory when those registered under it take four 
years of college work. Many of the best men are now receiving 
their degrees with honors in three years. A large number of the 
good men in College are those who are taking two years academic 
work previous to entering the professional schools. They are pri- 
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marily interested in their professional degree, and do not prize so 
highly an A.B. or B.S., even with honors. Besides, these men 
carry so heavy a schedule that additional work is practically out of 
the question. 

Honors work provides for specialization in disciplines not lead- 
ing to the technically professional schools, but this specialization 
must be carefully watched if it is to be advantageous to a three 
years man, and if it is actually to embody the achievements on the 
part of the students which the founders of the honors courses 
desired. 

That the honors system does meet a real need, most of the offi- 
cers of the College feel. They are also convinced that the honors 
student should not so much be required to know more facts as he 
should be expected to appreciate more fully than the average 
student the meaning and implications of those which he does know. 
The honors system is regarded as an aid to “complete reflective 
thinking,” to the real training of the mind, in a word, to genuine 
education. 

Joun J. Coss 


THOMAS JEFFERSON* 


Mr. PRESIDENT, FELLOW-MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY AND 
FELLOW-CITIZENS: We are come together upon an occasion so rich 
in interest that it is impossible to determine satisfactorily what fea- 
tures, of many, most demand our attention in a very brief address. 
Here on the grounds of a great university, in a great city, we dedi- 
cate a statue to one of the most illustrious of all our statesmen, to 
the founder of a sister university, to an indispensable pioneer in 
popular government and education in America, who, nevertheless, 
was the declared foe of urban development, who, could he come to 
life again, would rub his eyes in consternation at the colossal spread 
of the metropolis in which his latest memorial stands. 

This statue has been placed before a building, the erection of 
which will mark, we trust, a most important stage in the evolution of 
that potent instrument of civilization, the press—both building and 
statue being due to the clear-eyed beneficence of a man whose rise to 
wealth and influence in this country would scarcely have been pos- 
sible had not Thomas Jefferson’s life been spent in one long struggle 
for national independence and prosperity, for full civil and religious 
liberty, and for equality of opportunity to all men. 

Moreover, this statue of Jefferson has been erected in suggestive 
but not alarming proximity to a statue, by the same sculptor, of 
Jefferson’s famous rival, Alexander Hamilton, who, with the drafter 
of the Declaration, divides the political ideals and affections of 
Americans much as Washington and Lincoln unite them. 

When, in addition, we recall the facts that Jefferson lived to be 
eighty-three years of age; that he was twice governor of his state 
and president of his country; that, although one of the staunchest 
and most consistent of all the advocates of peace, his life covered 
both of our wars with Great Britain and our small war with Tripoli; 
that he witnessed the birth of steam navigation and the first stages 

*An address delivered at the unveiling of the Joseph Pulitzer Memorial 
statue of Thomas Jefferson, at Columbia University, June 2, IQI4. 
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of our rise to greatness as an industrial nation; that, ina very literal 
sense, he was the father of the ‘‘ Almighty Dollar”; that probably 
more than any other one man he made possible our stupendous 
advancement westward, and that although a slaveholder, he helped 
to devote our frontier territories to freedom; that he saw with 
regret the beginnings of the struggle over slavery that nearly 
wrecked the republic; that his name, more indissolubly perhaps than 
that of any other of our statesmen, is associated with science, art, 
scholarship and education in all its phases—when we recall these 
facts and many others that cannot be here enumerated, we realize 
how thoroughly futile it would be to attempt, in a scant twenty 
minutes, an abridgment of his multifarious career or an adequate 
summary of his comprehensive and elusive genius. 

What, under these restricting circumstances, shall we do? Shall 
we set about draping this statue—which, by the way, does not seem 
to represent our tribune of the people in his often-washed corduroys 
and his heelless slippers—shall we undertake to festoon it with 
typewritten citations from the eloquent tributes that have been paid 
his memory, frequently by ingenious and somewhat credulous re- 
formers, who would like to have us believe with them that Jefferson, 
were he alive, would fairly trip himself up hastening to swallow in 
exultant gulps their own pet political nostrums? Or, regardless of 
the maxim, nil nisi bonum de statuis, shall we mingle with our paper, 
flowers of rhetoric some of the “thorns and briars of reproof’’— 
to quote Cowper—that may easily be plucked from the works of cer- 
tain writers, who almost make some of us yearn to affirm that we 
like Jefferson the better in proportion to the censoriousness of the 
historians he has encountered? Or shall we, employing mathe- 
matical processes somewhat similar to those by which Hudibras 
could “ wisely’tell what hour o’ th’ day the clock does strike, by 
algebra,” endeavor to demonstrate the truth of the proposition that 
our chief democrat has contributed surprisingly little of his shining 
plumage to the floors of our temples of fame, where the national 
foot falls soft on the feathers of the geese we have mistaken for 
swans? Or, better still, having ascertained, as nearly as we can 
ascertain anything in this world of phantasmagoric hallucinations, 
that he was born in Albemarle County, Virginia, on April 2, 1743 
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(old style), shall we not make one long desperate leap from the 
cradle to the gravestone, and proceed to con the inscription cut upon 
the latter: 


‘Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Declaration 
of American Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom, and Father of the University of Virginia.” 


The leap, though desperate, is not without method, and it may be 
made, despite the warning of the witty poet that we should beware 
of trusting to epitaphs, since “ we flatter ourselves and teach marble 
to lie.” Jefferson composed his own epitaph, and, more shrewd, but 
not a whit less modest than Keats, who did the same thing, he stuck 
to facts. His choice of facts may repay a moment’s scrutiny. Not 
a word do we find about the public offices he held, although he was 
legislator, governor, congressman, minister plenipotentiary, secre- 
tary of state, vice-president and president; not a word about political 
parties, although he was the founder of one which accomplished a 
bloodless democratic revolution, which became paramount for more 
than a generation, and the members of which looked upon him in 
his retirement at Monticello as their patron saint and sage; not a 
word, finally, about an achievement so imperial in its scope and so 
inspiring to the patriotic imagination as the acquisition of the Louisi- 
ana Territory. 

Instead of these claims to the admiration and gratitude of poster- 
ity, what do we find Jefferson recording? A manifesto, with the 
language and the sentiments of which some people were already be- 
ginning to find fault, a law on the statute-book of his native state, 
and an infant university in the same commonwealth which had just 
opened its doors to a few students. Did affectation or chagrin pre- 
side at the composition of that inscription? Is the silence with re- 
gard to executive performance due to sad memories of a governor 
scampering away in undignified flight from British troopers, and of a 
president ushered out of office amid the execrations of his foes and 
the commiserating excuses of his friends? It would be absurd to 
suppose any such thing. 

Jefferson, though a shrinking, sensitive man, was too acute not 
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to perceive that, although much of public opinion was bound to be 
unfavorable with respect to his success as an executive, a fair case 
could be made out for him by sympathetic admirers. He can 
scarcely have foreseen that in less than a century some people, agape 
at the pan-salvationist propaganda of gentlemen-socialists, would be 
sighing for that simple governmental program of the gentleman- 
farmer, at which some gentlemen-historians have lifted their cor- 
rugated brows; but he must have known that not even his most hos- 
tile critics would insist that he should have recorded on his grave- 
stone that he was the author of the Embargo, or that he should 
have reminded posterity of the fact that, to quote an impartial his- 
torian, he had been lookd upon, especially in New England, “as a 
fanatic, a visionary, a semi-maniac, a foe to commerce and public 
credit, a mobocrat, who sought to put down good men, a French 
Jacobin, an infidel and blasphemer,”’ and—if I may rely on my own 
memory—a personal representative of the devil. The last “bad 
eminence,” by the way, would now be occupied, not by a Virginia 
country-gentleman, but by a railway magnate. 

Yet Jefferson might surely, in his epitaph, have quoted with pro- 
priety from his mollifying first inaugural, and he might have made 
reference to his purchase of Louisiana, leaving to the page of gossip- 
loving history his troubles with John Randolph of. Roanoke, with 
Aaron Burr, with Chief Justice Marshall, with George Canning and 
Lord Castlereagh, and with Napoleon Bonaparte—a formidable 
array of thorns in the pillow of an essentially peace-loving citizen. 
On the whole, then, we may dismiss the notion that chagrin, affec- 
tation or caprice dictated Jefferson’s choice of facts for his epitaph, 
and we may examine the facts themselves more narrowly. 

They reveal first, do they not? that he was the Great Penman 
of the formative period of our history. The Declaration of In- 
dependence may be too rhetorical to suit exigent modern taste ; some 
of its generalizations may need skilfully worded glosses; some of its 
recited grievances may not bear minute and impartial investigation ; 
it may not, as a whole, receive today from students the attention 
that is accorded other documents of the epoch; but, when all is said, 
nothing else written by an American—no, not the Proclamation of 
Emancipation itself—has so electrified the minds of men. It rang 
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freedom to the Old World as well as to the New; it rings freedom 
today to sympathetic ears; and when it ceases so to ring, mankind 
will be listening to the tolling knells of doom. 

Yes, Jefferson, who read the hearts of his countrymen as no 
other American has so completely done, never read the national 
heart better than when he composed his fiery periods, and it was 
with unerring judgment that he chose from his many claims to cos- 
mopolitan and national greatness the drafting of the Declaration of 
Independence to stand as the first fact in his epitaph. Probably he 
knew that the mention of it would call up recollections of his other 
services as a penman—his bold “ Resolutions” of 1774, his contribu- 
tions to the first Virginia code, queer as some of these were; his 
draft of a temporary form of government for the western territory, 
which forstalled the Ordinance of 1787 in a provision against slav- 
ery; his ‘Notes on Virginia,” his two inaugurals. Whether we 
should include as services his notorious “ Kentucky Resolutions” 
may be doubted, and a similar doubt applies to some of his memo- 
randa, which exhibit what I have long thought to be the worst ele- 
ment of his character, his proneness to suspect of base motives both 
individuals and whole groups of men. But we have little or no doubt 
that he, of all our statesmen, is the Great Penman, when we read 
the hundreds of letters with which, in the infancy of the press, and 
before the days of the railway and the telegraph, he moulded the 
political ideals of his countrymen. It is probably to these veritably 
wonderful letters, emanating from one of the most flexible of minds, 
that we mainly owe the fact that the political thinking of Americans 
tends, in general, to follow Jeffersonian lines. 

But the second fact of the inscription—the drafting of the statute 
of Virginia for religious freedom—was also the work of a penman; 
why was not Jefferson content with mentioning one achievement in 
this category? An answer does not seem hard to find. The Dec- 
laration was a manifesto which would have meant little, if the people 
who issued it had not been worthy of the independence they pro- 
claimed. To be worthy of independence they must, in the opinion 
of Jefferson, who was at least as much of a sound English Whig 
as he was of an enthusiastic French doctrinaire, be possessed of 
domestic freedom secured by laws against privilege. The statute 
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for religious freedom epitomizes the struggle to make Virginia a 
new world and democratic, not an old world and aristocratic com- 
munity. This struggle was only partly successful; if Jefferson had 
been completely victorious, we might have escaped the Civil War. 
But even his partial victory was an important event in the realm 
of political facts and a noble accomplishment in the realm of polit- 
ical ideas, and Jefferson showed wisdom in recording it on his tomb- 
stone. Futhermore, the Virginia statute for religious freedom was 
not only an indispensable bulwark of the Declaration of American 
Independence; it was also a concrete illustration of the truth that the 
American nation was not born, Minerva-like, from the brain of a 
Jove-like man, Washington, or Hamilton, or any other, but was 
based on a union of sovereign states of which Virginia was the 
leader. Jefferson did not in his life, any more than in his epitaph, 
intend to subordinate the nation to the state, but he gained strength 
from contact with his native soil; he cannot be fully understood by 
anyone who is not familiar with the Virginia of those early days; 
he was a great American because he had been and continued to be a 
great Virginian. 

The third fact of the inscription, the founding of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, demands, in conclusion, but a few words. This, 
too, is no merely local fact. This, too, shows that Jefferson was 
beyond compare our greatest political idealist, the Shelley of our 
politics, the least spectacular, yet perhaps the most widely influential 
of all our public men. It is worthy to stand commemorated on his 
funeral monument, not only because education is something cos- 
mopolitan, something that belongs to the entire human race, not 
only because the university he founded was designed to be the cap- 
stone of a thorough system of public instruction, not only 
because it was fitting that Jefferson’s lifelong interest in the 
things of the mind should bear fruit in some large useful 
way, but because the University of Virginia and its founder 
stood as no other man and no other institution had yet stood in this 
country for the principle that nothing is to be tolerated in education 
except the best. Jefferson, knowing what American education then 
was, called many of his first professors from abroad. His reply to 
critics from Virginia and other states, who protested against his 
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neglect of orthodox home-nurtured genius, was firmness mixed with 
scorn. He stood, foremost of his day, for the one essential thing 
in education and government, sound, expert knowledge, embodied 
in good character, but untrammelled by political, economic, religious, 
social or any other restrictions. This is why the founding of his 
own university has its proper place in his epitaph, and his statue its 
proper place in this university of ours. This is why a true admirer 
of Mr. Jefferson wishes to choke every demagogue who, from the 
abyss of a limitless ignorance, has since dared to attempt to conjure 
with his illustrious and imperishable name. 
WILLIAM P. TRENT 


YEW TREE IN SOUTH COURT 


THE OLD YEW TREES 


haa as are the yew trees to the eyes of all who enter 

South Court, probably but few realize that these ancient trees 
are a connecting link between the University of today and the Col- 
lege of a hundred years ago, yet such they are, and strangely enough 
they seem to have preceded the College on its northward migration 
only to be numbered once more among its cherished possessions. 
Could we but read their story in their leaves, we might learn more 
of the beauties of their quondam home in the “ Botanical Garden” 
which the State of New York granted to Columbia College in 1814, 
but this we do know, that the garden, comprising the land lying 
between Forty-seventh Street and Fiftieth Street and extending from 
Fifth Avenue nearly to Sixth Avenue, contained many hundreds of 
choice and rare specimens of plants and trees, and constituted the 
most complete botanical collection in this country, brought together 
by the indefatigable efforts of Dr. David Hosack during a number 
of years. 

As professor of botany and materia medica in the medical fac- 
ulty of Columbia College (1795-1811), Dr. Hosack became con- 
vinced “that a botanical establishment was indispensably necessary 
in order to teach this branch of medical science with complete 
effect,” and in 1797 he presented a memorial to the trustees of the 
College, urging that means be provided for the maintenance of a 
small garden for the scientific study of plants. The trustees, 
though warmly in favor of the proposition, were unable to carry 
it into effect through lack of funds. Dr. Hosack then addressed 
himself to the legislature, with no better success; but he was not to 
be discouraged, and in 1801 he purchased from the city twenty acres 
of land which he proceeded to develop as a botanical garden, situ- 
ated, as he describes it, ““on the Middle Road between Blooming- 
dale and Kingsbridge, and distant from the city about three miles 
and a half.” He named it the “Elgin Botanical Garden” and the 
pamphlet which he published ten years later (in 1811) under the 
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title “Hortus Elginensis, or a catalogue of plants, indigenous and 
exotic, cultivated in the Elgin Botanical Garden” bears witness to 
his remarkable industry and success. At that time the greater part 
of the ground was under cultivation, a conservatory and two hot 
houses had been erected, and ‘“‘the whole establishment surrounded 
by a belt of forest trees and shrubs, both native and exotic.” A 
large oil painting of the garden as it appeared at this time, which 
now hangs in the administration building in Bronx Park (and 
which was reproduced in the QUARTERLY, volume v, page 279), 
shows the high state of cultivation which had been reached and the 
ereat beauty of the garden. This result was accomplished not only 
by Dr. Hosack’s almost unaided efforts, but also at his personal 
expense for some eight years, but when, in 1808, as he explains, the 
garden had become “too extensive and expensive to be supported 
from the funds of any individual,” he presented a memorial to the 
legislature, urging that the property be purchased and maintained by 
the state. Renewed applications were necessary, however, to bring 
about this action, though Dr. Hosack’s memorial was strongly sup- 
ported by the medical schools and scientific societies, and it was not 
until 1811 that the state finally purchased the property, paying Dr. 
Hosack a sum which was far from compensating him for the 
amount which he had expended. 

The garden when acquired by the state was placed under the 
charge of the regents of the university, probably with a view to its 
maintenance and development, but whether from lack of interest on 
the part of the regents or insufficient funds, this expectation was 
not realized, and the Act of 1814, which granted the property to the 
College, also sounded the death knell of Dr. Hosack’s hopes and 
compelled the disbandonment of the botanical garden by directing 
that “a list of the different kinds of plants, flowers and shrubs in 
said garden be sent to each of the other colleges in the state, and 
that within one year the trustees of Columbia College deliver, if 
required, at least one healthy specimen of each kind, to the trus- 
tees of each of the other colleges of this state, who shall apply 
therefor.” Apparently none of these colleges took advantage of the 
privilege so afforded to them, for it was afterwards repealed, and 
it is to be feared that, during the few succeeding years during 
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which the garden existed, the trustees of Columbia College in their 
then impoverished condition devoted but little attention and less 
money to its preservation. At this time, however, and for many 
years after, the property was only a burden upon the meager re- 
sources of the College, and the necessity for clearing it, in order that 
it might be made productive of income to meet assessments and 
other expenses, perhaps explains the following entry, which appears 
in the minutes of the Governors of the New York Hospital on 
April 6, 1819: 


“Tt having been suggested to the Board that there was a disposi- 
tion in the Trustees of Columbia College to present this Institution 
the plants in the Botanical Garden, to be placed in the grounds of 
the new asylum, 


Resolved that Thomas C. Taylor, Thomas Eddy and William 
Bayard be a Committee to attend to this subject and receive the 
plants, provided they can be removed without expense.” 


This resolution may again be explained by the fact that about the 
date of its adoption the hospital had purchased an extensive property 
at what was then called Bloomingdale and is now known as Morn- 
ingside Heights, and was converting the farms of which it then 
consisted into a site for a new hospital building. 

Evidently the overtures of the governors were favorably re- 
ceived, for the minutes of the trustees of the College of May 3, 1819, 
state that: 


“The Committee on Disposition of the Botanical Garden report 
that agreeable to the wish of the Trustees the green house plants 
belonging to the collection were offered to and accepted by the 
Governors of the Hospital, and the Committee have given an order 
for the delivery of them and such ornamental plants, trees and 
shrubs as may be removed without injury to the place.” 


Further confirmation of the fact that the contents of the botan- 
ical garden were transferred to Bloomingdale is found in the report 
of the governors of the hospital for 1821, where it appears that: 


“The Trustees of Columbia College having presented to the 
Governors the plants that remained in the hothouse of the Botanical 
Garden, these have been placed in a proper building and contribute 
to the embellishment of the place and the amusement of the 
patients.” 
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While there is no conclusive proof that the yew trees now 
flanking the steps leading from South Court to the library were 
included among the trees, shrubs and greenhouse plants which were 
transplanted from the Elgin Garden to the grounds of the New 
York Hospital at Bloomingdale, the presumption is almost over- 
whelmingly strong. Being English yews and of exotic growth, 
they must have been imported, and it is an established fact that 
Dr. Hosack did import numerous trees for the garden and would 
in all probability have imported so well known a variety, while there 
is no evidence, and it is extremely unlikely, that the hospital ever 
imported from abroad any trees for planting at Bloomingdale.* 
Long before the present site was purchased by the University, so 
long that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, the yews 
were conspicuous features on the lawn in front of the hospital build- 
ing, standing guard as it were on each side of the roadway, and at 
the time the University purchased the site, they were pronounced 
by the late Frederick Law Olmstead to be the finest specimens he had 
ever seen. At that time they stood about where the fountains now 
are on South Court, but on a level some fifteen feet higher, and the 
removal of the trees to the place which they now occupy was a 
hazardous undertaking. Happily this was successfully accom- 
plished, and for nearly twenty years these ancient trees have added 
dignity and beauty to South Court and have stood as monuments of 
the past and as a memorial of a man who in his devotion to science 
incurred toil and suffered loss and disappointment, and whose 
efforts, largely supplemented by the aid which the University was 
eventually able to give, have borne greater fruition in the Botanical 
Garden which the City now possesses than even he could have 
hoped. The utmost care however has failed to protect the trees 
from the disastrous effects of the intense heat of the summer sun to 
which their situation exposes them, and it is to be feared that their 
days are numbered, but when the time comes for their removal, if 
come it must, we shall feel that the University has lost two of its 
oldest and most cherished friends. 

Joun B. PINE 


, * Judge Addison Brown in his History of the Elgin Botanical Garden accepts 
this conclusion (page 16, note). 
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The yew trees in South Court belong to the English variety, 
which, as these specimens prove, thrives fairly well and lives to a 
good old age when transplanted to the United States, even under 
the unfavorable conditions of a city. 

The English yews belong to a series of rather closely related 
forms that extend round the world in the northern hemisphere, 
crossing the equator only in the region of the East Indies. It is 
hard to say, where they find their most congenial habitat and greatest 
development. Fossil forms have been reported from Europe and 
Alaska. The best known and most widely planted form is the 
English yew of the British Isles and northern Europe where it has 
been intimately associated with the life of the people as shown in 
their customs, folk lore and literature from the earliest historic 
times. It was used in the earliest efforts at formal decorative 
planting and its fine dark evergreen foliage, hardiness, long life and 
capacity to endure abuse in the form of pruning and shearing have 
maintained for it a prominent place in the favor of gardeners down 
to the present. The moist, cool climate of England and Ireland is 
very favorable to its growth and longevity, and the Fotheringal yew 
was fifty-seven feet in circumference and its stump showed an age 
of something like 3,000 years. 

The representative of the yews which is native to the Atlantic 
coast of North America is the ground hemlock of our northern 
woods, extending west to lake Superior and south into New Jersey, 
and frequently forming dense undergrowths in evergreen forests. 
The superficial similarity of this plant to its English cousin, except 
in the matter of its dwarf prostrate habit, is very striking. Whether 
the reduced size of the American plant is a more or less direct re- 
sponse to a less favorable environment is the sort of question much 
in dispute at present among evolutionists. The Pacific coast yew, 
sometimes called “mountain mahogany” is a fine tree, reaching its 
maximum development in Oregon, but it has not as yet been found 
hardy in the East. The Japanese East Asiatic form grows well 
and seems well adapted to our conditions. Superficially and for 
landscape effects these forms all resemble each other somewhat 
closely. The wood of the yew is tough, hard, elastic and finely 
colored. It takes a fine polish and is prized for carving and cabinet 
work, as well as being extremely resistant to decay and well suited 
to exposure to the weather. The Alaska Indians use it for bows, 


spear shafts and paddles as did the early Saxon races in ae 
RABE 


THE FIFTIERH ANNIVERSARY OF THE (SCHOOE 
OF MINES, 1864-1914 


HEN Thomas Egleston, graduate of Yale and of the Ecole 
des Mines in Paris, proposed to the trustees of Columbia 
College in March, 1863, the establishment of a school of mines 
and metallurgy, he planned a course in engineering of a new 
type for this country. Other branches of engineering had nat- 
urally been earlier taught. Railways were in active operation; 
canals had long been built; steam-engines of very respectable size 
were employed in ships and on land. A number of institutions 
had already been giving for years special attention to preparing 
students for careers in their construction and management. The 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, begun as a training 
school for skilled workers upon the landed estates of the Patroon 
van Rensselaer, had been for several decades graduating civil en- 
gineers. At Brown, Yale, and elsewhere, special courses in sur- 
veying and the elementary engineering branches of the day were 
offered. But no institution had given special attention to mining 
and smelting, although, at this time, both industries had assumed 
very important places in the national life. Prof. Egleston’s vision 
was clear. With prophetic insight he forecast the future and, 
despite the dark days of the Civil War, was fully justified in 
urging upon the trustees of the College the new departure upon 
which they embarked in a very conservative way in 1864. 

All graduates of the School of Mines have heard from Dr. 
Chandler’s own lips of the small beginnings in an old factory build- 
ing on Fourth Avenue and Forty-ninth Street, adjacent to Colum- 
bia College, which occupied the other end of the block on Madison 
Avenue. Through the kindness of Dr. Chandler and from his 
loyalty to his old friend and colleague, Professor Egleston, reprints 
of the latter’s first proposition to found the School of Mines were 
struck off and circulated during the fiftieth anniversary. The 
School of Mines Quarterly also reprinted and circulated copies of 

404. 
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the first announcement and catalogue, all of which make extremely 
interesting reading. We note in the very first list of students 
the names of John H. Caswell, later a graduate of Freiberg, 
and one of the first Americans to publish reports based on the 
microscopic study of rocks,—his portrait now looks down 
from the walls of the geological laboratory as part of a memorial 
which is one of our most prized possessions—of John A. Church, 
who helped celebrate the fiftieth anniversary, after many years of 
distinguished professional service in Asia as well as America; of 
Frederick Prime, Jr., later a graduate of Freiberg and the trans- 
lator of von Cotta’s Ore Deposits, for over a score of years the 
authoritative work in the all too-abundant mining litigation of the 
last fifty years. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the School of 
Mines was not only of local moment as marking the beginnings 
of Columbia’s engineering courses, but it had a national and even 
broader significance in that the distinctive instruction in mining 
and metallurgy, which has now spread to all our larger institu- 
tions, then had its start in the United States. These features 
were recognized both in the presence of delegates from abroad 
and in the choice of speakers at the convocation. 

The approach of the fiftieth anniversary had been noted in 
faculty circles for several years past and had been emphasized 
by Dean Goetze from time to time in faculty meetings. As a 
result, and more than a year in advance of the day, the move- 
ment took definite shape in the appointment of a committee of 
nine, three trustees, Messrs. Parsons, Lawrence and Morgan (all 
graduates of the School of Mines); three alumni, Messrs. T. L. 
Stearns, D. E. Moran and A. S. Dwight; and three from the 
faculty of Applied Science, Dean Goetze and Professors Munroe 
and Kemp. Mr. Lawrence was elected chairman, Mr. Dwight, vice- 
chairman; Mr. Moran, treasurer. Mr. Fackenthal, secretary of 
the university, finally became secretary of the committee. After 
many plans were discussed, including a possible series of an- 
niversary volumes, with papers on various branches of engineer- 
ing and related sciences, and a series of sectional scientific and 
technical meetings, the decision was reached to make the day one 
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of home-coming for graduates and friends; to confine the publica- 
tions to the two main addresses; to have a reception the evening 
before the principal day, and to ask to it all friends and colleagues 
in sister institutions; to have a great convocation of alumni and 
friends on the morning of the day itself, when the special addresses 
would be delivered, to enjoy a luncheon and social hour afterwards ; 
to join then in the address and the first award of the Chandler Me- 
morial Medal for distinguished services in applied chemistry; to 
have departmental receptions and afternoon teas toward the close 
of the day, and finally, a great rallying banquet at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in the evening. This was the plan finally carried out. 

In addition, a prize of fifty dollars was set aside for the best 
commemorative poem; another for the best design of an emblem- 
atic poster; another for a prize song; and a fourth for the music 
to which the song might be set. Committees of award were re- 
quested to serve. The prize poem was contributed by Rhys Car- 
penter, ’09 College. Its stirring and inspiring lines were printed 
on the program of the convocation and should ever live in our 
annals as embodying the spirit of the engineering school. The suc- 
cessful poster was the work of H. P. Zoller and M. E. Freehof of 
the School of Architecture, and in emblematic figures typified the 
various branches of engineering and architecture. Copies were 
distributed to all graduates in Applied Science. No song submitted 
met the approval of the committee, so that the last two prizes lapsed. 

As orators for the convocation the committee sought two 
speakers of world-wide reputation among engineers. No happier 
choices could have been made than those of Mr. Hennen Jennings, 
now of Washington, and Mr. T. A. Rickard, now of London. Mr. 
Jennings, on graduating from Harvard in the ’70’s, entered at 
once upon gold mining in California. Years later when the great 
developments took place in the Transvaal, he was one of the 
American engineers called to exceptionally responsible work on 
the Rand. He became one of the most trusted men in the great 
industry and his services to the profession were recognized by 
election to the presidency of the Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, the leading British society in these branches of engineer- 
ing. Mr. Jennings has now returned to America and has taken 
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up his residence in Washington, where he has easily and naturally 
become adviser and friend in all manner of good works. Mr. 
Jennings’ address is printed in full in the School of Mines Quar- 
terly. Its title is “ Mining as a Profession.” » The address opened 
with a review of the great part played by mineral resources in 
the life of the civilized world and the basal position which they 
occupy in the superstructure of industrial life and material needs. 
These premises established, Mr. Jennings developed an inspiring 
appreciation of the dignity and importance of the mining profes- 
sion; of the call that it makes to the man of high purpose and 
ambitions for service; and of the opportunities which it gives, 
in these respects, to those who answer the call in the proper spirit. 
The address should hearten and strengthen all who read it. 

Mr. Rickard, a graduate of the Royal School of Mines in 
London, has seen service in Europe, Australia and the western 
portion of North America. The life of the miner and the work 
of the engineer in the remote camps, no less of Australia than 
of Alaska, have been familiar to him for many years. The pros- 
pector who blazes the trail, the miner who follows, and the engineer 
who organizes and administers the growing communities in the 
wilderness as the vanguard of civilization, had long made their 
appeal to him. The convocation gave the fitting opportunity for 
the ripe expression of mature reflection. A master of literary 
style and of epigrammatic phrase, Mr. Rickard set forth a theme 
to an audience familiar almost to a man with the life described, 
and when at a climax he said, ‘“ Trade follows the flag; but the 
flag follows the pick,’ pent-up feelings could no longer be re- 
pressed, but broke out in enthusiastic applause. Somewhere 
on the walls of the School of Mines should surely be inscribed 
the phrase “The flag follows the pick.” The two addresses, 
admirably complementary to each other, abundantly justified the 
choice of speakers by the committee. 

The reception on the evening of Thursday, May twenty-eighth 
was held in the gymnasium, which was suitably decorated. The 
grove was also illuminated by strings of colored lanterns. The 
arriving alumni and their wives, the guests and friends, were 
received by President and Mrs. Butler, Mr. Lawrence of the trus- 
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tees, and Mrs. Lawrence, and Dean and Mrs. Goetze. The com- 
mittee had greatly desired to have Professor and Mrs. Henry S. 
Munroe also in the official receiving group, and it was a cause of 
profound regret to them that the senior professor of the School of 
Mines of the faculty of Applied Science was forced by ill health to 
be absent in Europe. 

On the morning of the twenty-ninth, alumni gathered in Earl 
Hall, while the trustees, delegates, recipients of honorary degrees, 
the University council, the faculty of Applied Science, and the grad- 
uating class of engineers assembled in the library. The University 
procession wended its way to the gymnasium where the convocation 
was held. President Butler opened with a highly appreciative ad- 
dress, in which he reviewed the large part played by the School of 
Mines and its descendant schools in the life of the University. He 
gave special attention to the historical aspects of the theme, because 
Professor Munroe’s absence in Europe rendered impossible the de- 
livery of the historical address by him, which the committee had 
planned as one of the chief features of the occasion. President 
Butler’s words made a strong appeal to the old and young graduates 
seated before him. The audience was an inspiring one, since from 
its midst looked out the strong, earnest, decisive faces of not a few 
of our most distinguished engineers. 

Mr. T. A. Rickard then presented in a beautifully engrossed 
scroll the greetings and felicitations of the Royal School of Mines, 
London. Professor Friedrich Kolbeck, Rector of the Konigliche 
Bergakademie of Freiberg, the mother of all mining schools, pre- 
sented the cordial greetings from this ancient seat of engineering 
instruction. Professor Kolbeck’s presence, with the great gold 
chain of his office hanging on his breast, was profoundly appreci- 
ated by the audience, and for him, as for Mr. Rickard, the Col- 
umbia cheer was given with spontaneous and full-hearted vigor. 

A choir then sang several stanzas from an ode composed dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War by the Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight and 
widely sung by the soldiers of the Continental army. The name 
Columbia seems to appear in these lines for the first time. The 
ode was discovered by Arthur S. Dwight, Mines ’85, and was 
adapted by him for the occasion. A special air for it was com- 
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posed by Percy Lee Atherton, a Harvard graduate, so that, as 
the Rey. Dr. Dwight was president of Yale at the close of the Revo- 
lution, the episode of the hymn “Columbia, Columbia, to glory 
arise,’ took on a very delightful intercollegiate character. Both 
words and music are moving and uplifting. They add a new mem+ 
ber to the growing list of Columbia hymns, suitable for our com- 
mencements and other great gatherings. 

No more fitting portion of the program for a great anniver- 
sary could be conceived than the recognition with honorary de- 
grees of the good work of representative graduates. The Uni- 
versity thus stamps with its “well done” the efforts of many years. 
The degree of Master of Science was conferred upon John 
Adams Church, 67; Wheaton Bradish Kunhardt, ’80; Carl Aug- 
ust Meissner, *80; Arthur Henry Elliott, ’81; Francis Bacon 
Crocker, 82; John Parke Channing, ’83; Robert Van Arsdale 
Norris, °85; Arthur Smith Dwight, 85; Rudolph Philip Miller, 
88; Frederick Warner Denton, 89; Karl Emrich Eilers, ’89; 
and Gano Dunn, ’91. The degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
on Henry Frederick Hornbostel, ’91, and Goodhue Livingston, 
’*92. To anyone familiar with the work of these graduates it 
was at once clear that the rewards were given for services of 
exceptional merit in mining, metallurgy, applied chemistry, civil 
engineering in the work of the metropolis, electrical engi- 
neering and architecture. Columbia may well be proud of 
these representative sons. The committee had hoped that the degrees 
might take on added significance by having Dean Van Amringe 
present the candidates. The recent bereavement of Dean Van Am- 
ringe caused his absence and drew to him the affectionate remem- 
brance of all his old students. The Dean had written out his pre- 
sentation address, and this was read by Mr. Parsons, chairman of 
the committee on honorary degrees of the trustees. 

On the conclusion of the exercises all assembled in the main 
dining-room of the Commons, where lunch was served from 
several large central tables, so that groups could sit down at smaller 
tables and visit with one another. Classmates, friends, professors 
and old students, wives, and sons who would be members of fu- 
ture classes, soon gathered by mutual attractions into several 
scores of congenial parties. 
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Just before three o’clock all reassembled in the large lecture 
room in Havemeyer Hall for the exercises in connection with 
the Chandler lectureship and medal. Dr. Chandler presided, so 
that it seemed very familiar to the graduates to see him once 
more behind his old-time lecture desk. The address was delivered 
by Dr. Leo H. Baekeland. On its conclusion the first award of the 
Chandler gold medal was made to Dr. Baekeland by President 
Butler. The audience then adjourned to the main entrance of the 
School of Mines where the Society of the Older Graduates had 
placed upon the wall which faces the bust of Professor Egleston, 
a beautiful bronze tablet in memory of the early professors in the 
School of Mines: President Barnard and Professors Egleston, Vin- 
ton, Chandler, Newberry, Van Amringe, Joy, Peck,and Rood. Depart- 
mental teas with refreshments, and in some cases with music 
and dancing, were held by the departments of mining and metal- 
lurgy, civil engineering, electrical engineering, mechanical engineer- 
ing, engineering drafting, chemistry, geology and physics. Many 
alumni dropped in at each to renew old friendship with professors 
and their families. An organ recital in St. Paul’s Chapel brought 
to this beautiful church many who had not before seen it. With 
these functions, and with the declining sun over the Palisades, the 
exercises of the day at the campus came to an end. 

But the scene merely changed to one of even greater brilliancy 
and enthusiasm in the ball-room of the Waldorf-Astoria. At seven- 
thirty, between five and six hundred alumni gathered for the largest 
dinner yet held by Columbia. <A specially delightful feature was 
the cordial joining of College and Mines to celebrate the latter’s 
birthday. The large committee had placed in the hands of Charles 
P. Sawyer, Georges Renaud, and Gerard Romaine of the Early 
Eighties all the arrangements. With the help of Robert Mulford 
and Daniel E. Moran, of the same indispensible society, the walls 
of the banquet hall had been entirely draped with blue and white. 
Shields with the names of the old professors marked the pillars be- 
hind the speakers’ table. Crossed pairs of muckers’ shovels em- 
phasized those between the lower tier of boxes; while between 
the boxes of the next higher tier were placed crossed hammers and 
picks, with a prospector’s iron pan at the junction of each pair. To 
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the committee in charge thanks are due in full measure for one of 
the most beautiful settings imaginable for a great dinner. 

Shortly after seven-thirty, the presiding officer and President 
Butler fell in behind the Early Eighties’ Fife and Drum Corps 
and led the diners into the hall. 

At the conclusion of the courses a silent standing toast to the 
early professors of the School of Mines was drunk, after the 
names had been proposed, each with an appropriate sentiment in 
remembrance. Thomas Egleston by Arthur Walker, ’83; Presi- 
dent Barnard by Ambrose D. Henry, ’84 College, president of 
the College alumni; Francis L. Vinton by John A. Church, ’67; 
Charles A. Joy by Pierre de P. Ricketts, ’71; William G. Peck 
by F. R. Hutton, ’76; Ogden N. Rood by M. I. Pupin, ’83 College; 
John S. Newberry by R. M. Raymond, ’89; and William P. 
Trowbridge by D. E. Moran, ’84. Following this toast, the names 
of Charles F. Chandler and John Howard Van Amringe were 
proposed respectively by Arthur Elliott, 81, and William Fel- 
lowes Morgan, ’84, at which the pent-up feelings could no longer 
be restrained. Cheer after cheer re-echoed the names of these two 
best loved of Columbia professors. 

Telegrams of greeting were then read from Henry S. Mun- 
roe in Switzerland, James Duane Livingston and Joseph H. 
Holmes, Director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and the speeches 
were on. President Butler described in manner half humorous, 
half pathetic, the familiar figures of the old professors as they 
walked the restricted campus of the early eighties. No names were 
necessary. The old-time Mines and College men before him saw 
again, as clearly as with the natural eye, the striking figures indel- 
ibly impressed upon their memories. Dr. Chandler described 
anew the founding of the School of Mines in the old factory 
building, and gathered again in his lecture-room the eager young 
faces, whose somewhat grizzled counterparts faced him below the 
speakers’ table. Francis E. Ward, ’81, recalled old-time student 
experiences in laboratory and lecture room—affording a point 
of view contrasted with that of Dr. Chandler. Mr. Adolph Lew- 
isohn, the generous benefactor of the School of Mines, paid it 
a graceful tribute, and Gano Dunn, ’91, in inspiring words spoke 
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of the ideals of service in the profession of the engineer. Between 
the second and third speeches Charles P. Sawyer, ’81, with his 
whole heart in his voice, read the verses prepared for the occasion 
by Charles Buxton Going, ’82, and in which, more faithfully 
than in any possible prose, the spirit of the celebration was 
embodied. 

The anniversary brought back, into renewed and closer rela- 
tions, old graduates who had long been absent, and to whom the 
stately buildings of Morningside Heights were not familiar. It 
has served to remind us of the rapid passing of the years; of 
the ever-changing conditions and of the need to be alert and adapt- 
able to new calls and new phases in professional work. Gathering 
up in tighter grip the priceless heritage of the past, the Columbia 
community may settle down with renewed earnestness to meet 
the call of the present and the future. 

J. F. Kemp, ’84 Mines 


COMMENCEMENT—1914 


HE one hundred and sixtieth Commencement began with the 
Baccalaureate service on Sunday, May 31. The service, 
which was held as usual in the gymnasium, was conducted by the 
Rev. William T. Manning, Rector of Trinity 
Church, the sermon being preached by the Rev. 
Raymond C. Knox, Chaplain of the University.* 

On Monday, June 1, the seniors of Columbia College held their 
Class Day exercises in the gymnasium, and after the formal cere- 
monies entertained their guests at the baseball game between Syra- 
cuse and Columbia on South Field, and at a thé dansant in Earl Hall, 
refreshments being served under the trees. The two sections of 
Phi Betta Kappa held a joint meeting on Monday afternoon and 
were addressed by the Hon. George McAneny, 
President of the Board of Aldermen. Barnard 
and Teachers Colleges held their senior dances that evening. On 
Tuesday there were the Ivy Day exercises of the Barnard seniors; 
and at Teachers College the seniors held their Lawn Party. 

On Tuesday afternoon the statue of Thomas Jefferson, by Wil- 
liam Ordway Partridge, which was made a gift of the City by the 
will of the late Joseph Pulitzer, was unveiled on the south front of 

Uaveline of “the the School of Journalism building. Mr. Ralph 
Statue of Pulitzer, son of the donor, made the presentation 
ee address, and the statue was accepted on behalf of 
the City of New York by the Hon. George McAneny, President of 
the Board of Aldermen, and on behalf of the University by President 
Butler and Professor William P. Trent. 


The Baccalaureate 


The Seniors 


Mr. Ralph Pulitzer spoke as follows: 


Mr. President and Dr. Butler: Joseph Pulitzer, when he died, 
two and a half years ago, instructed his executors to erect a statue 
of Thomas Jefferson in the City of New York, in these words: 


* The Baccalaureate sermon appears in full in another part of this issue. 
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“Tt is my hope that a statue of that great statesman may at 
last adorn some public place in New York, the foremost demo- 
cratic city of the new republic.” 


My father also bequeathed to this city, through Columbia Uni- 
versity, a School of Journalism. He might well have done so in 
the very words of Jefferson spoken eighty-nine years ago: 

“T am closing the last scenes of my life by fashioning and 
fostering an establishment for the instruction of those who are 
to come after us. I hope its influence on their virtue, freedom, 
fame and happiness will be salutary and permanent.” 


It has seemed altogether fitting to Columbia University and to 
us that my father’s memorial to the great exponent of democratic 
principles and advocate of a free press, and my father’s legacy to 
the profession without which those principles could not endure, his 
tribute to the past and his contribution to the future, should stand 
here together. Here, therefore, it is my privilege, on behalf of my 
fellow-executors, to present to the people of the City of New York 
Joseph Pulitzer’s gift, supplemented by public subscription, the 
statue which we believe worthy of its subject, by William Ordway 
Partridge. 


The Hon. George McAneny then replied: 


Mr. Pulitzer: It is my part, on behalf of the City of New York, 
to receive this statue, the gift of your father, to take it into our 
custody, care and keeping, to add it to that group of monuments 
that are so rapidly making our city conspicuous for its art and its 
beauty. 

Your father served this town in many noble ways. The build- 
ing up of a great, honest, fearless newspaper is a thing in itself that 
is worth a lifetime, and he will be remembered best for that. The 
gift of this School of Journalism, passing down to the younger men 
of the craft an opportunity for success, and the raising of this 
statue, are both a part of the reflection of a noble nature. The city 
of New York honors him as one of its great citizens and it receives 
this statue gratefully. 

That Jefferson should stand before this School of Journalism is 
avery fit thing. Although a statesman, although a politician—and 
never truly a journalist—still he stood for so much that makes for 
the fineness and integrity of journalism. We have heard a great 
deal of Jeffersonian simplicity, and surely simplicity is the first word 
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in journalism—our journalism of today. I recall that during 
several years of my own as a reporter on various dailies, the greatest 
sin in the catalogue was the violation of the rule of simplicity. 
That rule handed down to us from day to day has become one of 
the cardinal tenets of the newspaper office. Jefferson, with that 
precision, that wonderful vitality, that wonderful point that he 
gave to every paper he touched, was a master journalist surely. 
And so in the city that your father served, he will stand as an 
enduring reminder of what journalism should be, of what it shall be 
if the traditions of Jefferson are kept high and his forceful sim- 
plicity is followed. 

I repeat, Sir, it is a great honor to receive this gift in the name 
of the City of New York, and I thank you and I thank your father 
on behalf of the people and on behalf of our government. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler then spoke on behalf of the University: 


Mr. Pulitzer and President McAneny: On behalf of the trustees 
of Columbia University and on behalf of my colleagues of the 
faculty, I wish to express our sense of gratification that this appro- 
priate and dignified site has been chosen for the statue of Thomas 
Jefferson, the first to be erected in the City of New York, provided 
by the foresight and generosity of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer and ex- 
ecuted by the high artistic talent of Mr. Partridge. 

It is significant of the older association of Thomas Jefferson 
that this statue should stand on university grounds, and should 
breathe, as it were, the atmosphere of university life and thought; 
for his own proudest creation—and after all is said and done, per- 
haps his noblest personal legacy to the American people—was the 
University of Virginia. That university, where his name lives and 
is honored as that of a hero who cannot die, is sister to us, and we 
join with Virginia in recognizing the leadership, the patriotism 
and philosophic insight of Thomas Jefferson. 

How significant it is that after the lapse of a century and more, 
the life-like figures of the two great antagonists on the battleground 
of early American politics stand side by side in the quadrangle of 
Columbia University! Yonder is Mr. Partridge’s striking figure 
of Alexander Hamilton; here is his equally striking and impressive 
figure of Thomas Jefferson. The years that have passed have made 
us forget the bitterness and the hard words of controversy and per- 
sonal struggle, and we remember only the seed-thought, the service 
and the patriotism that each great antagonist put forever into Amer- 
ican life and public institutions. We know well that when the time 
comes when there is no one ready to uphold the ideal of political 
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efficiency and national supremacy for which Hamilton strove, and 
when there is no one ready to uphold the ideal of governmental econ- 
omy, personal liberty and local self-government which Jefferson 
preached and for which he everlastingly fought, that will be a sorry 
day for the people and for the government of the United States. 

We recognize, too, that it is in keeping with the spirit of our 
great national university, standing here on the heights of the nation’s 
metropolis and intellectual capital, to seek for truth wherever it 1s 
to be found. We serve no partisan master and we obey no partisan 
call. It is fitting that here two men, who struggled severely in life, 
should stand forever revealing to the youth of the land, to the 
people of New York and of the nation, that which was permanent 
and lasting and uplifting in their lives and services, regardless of 
their agreement or their disagreement. There is no place where 
these two great personalities may so fitly be represented, where 
they may so fitly be honored, and where their splendid statues may 
so fitly stand, as in the precincts of Columbia University. 


The statue was then unveiled and Professor William P. Trent 
delivered the address upon Thomas Jefferson which appears else- 
where in this issue. 

Tuesday evening, following the precedent of last year, was set 
aside as ‘Campus Night.” There were between seven and eight 
thousand people on the campus to listen to the organ recital by Pro- 
fessor Walter Henry Hall in St. Paul’s Chapel, or to one of the two 
concerts given by the Seventh Regiment Band in the Quadrangle 
and by the Student Band on the Green. 


THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


On the morning of Wednesday, June 3, the formal Commence- 
ment exercises were held in the gymnasium, which the academic 
procession entered at half after ten o’clock. The exercises were 
opened with prayer by the Chaplain, after which the President ad- 
dressed the graduating classes, saying: 


It is a matter of no small concern to those who leave this Uni- 
versity to-day, for the purpose of entering upon the active work 
of life, to realize what ideas and purposes are just now dominant 
in the minds of men and how these differ from those that have 
gone before. In the evolution of human ideas a curious cycle is 
observable. Beliefs and tendencies that have once appeared and 
that have been rejected or outgrown tend to reappear, sometimes 
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in a new guise, with all the freshness of youth, and they are then 
acclaimed by those unfamiliar with their history as symbols of an 
advancing civilization. Probably the greatest waste recorded any- 
where in human history is that which results from the attempt to 
do over again that which has once been done and found disappoint- 
ing or harmful. If the study of history were more real and more 
vital than it is ordinarily made, and if it showed ideas, ten- 
dencies and institutions in their unfolding and orderly develop- 
ment, and if the lessons. of history so studied were really 
learned and hearkened to, the world would be saved an almost in- 
finite amount of loss, of suffering, and of discouragement. 

When this College was young, the word that rose oftenest and 
instinctively to the lips was liberty. Men were then everywhere 
seeking for ways and means to throw off trammels which had been 
placed upon them by institutions of long standing, but which were 
found to hamper them at every turn and to hem them in on every 
side. Liberty in those days meant not one thing, but many things. 
It meant freedom of conscience, of speech, and of the press; it 
meant participation in the acts of government and in the choice of 
governing agents; it meant freedom to move about over the world, 
to seek one’s own fortune under strange skies and in foreign lands, 
there to live the life that one’s own mind and conscience selected 
as most suitable. Liberty was then the watchword, not in the new 
world alone by any means, but in the old world as well, and partic- 
ularly in France, which has so often pointed the way of advance in 
the march of ideas. Standing in his place in the Convention, dur- 
ing the fateful spring of 1793, Robespierre pronounced this defini- 
tion of liberty which is almost the best of its kind: “ Liberty is the 
power which of right belongs to every man to use all his faculties 
as he may choose. Its rule is justice; its limits are the rights of 
others; its principles are drawn from nature itself; its protector 
is the law.” Whatever judgment may be placed upon Robe- 
spierre’s conduct, certainly his thought on the fundamental question 
of liberty was clear and sound. 

But during the years that have passed we have moved far away 
from this view of what is important in life. There has grown up, 
not alone in America but throughout the world, an astonishingly 
widespread belief in the value of regulation and restriction, not 
only as a substitute for liberty, but directly in opposition to it. 
That against which the leaders of the race revolted, a century and 
more ago, is now pressed upon us in another form as a desirable 
end at which to aim. Not liberty, but regulation and restriction, 
are the watchwords of to-day, and they are made so in what is 
sincerely believed to be the greater public interest. John Stuart 
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Mill, in his classic essay On Liberty, saw and described these ten- 
dencies nearly fifty years ago, but even his clear vision did not 
foresee the length to which restrictions on liberty have now been 
carried. 

Just as the driving force of an engine is to be found in the 
steam chest and not in the brake, so the driving force in civiliza- 
tion will be found in liberty and not in restriction. The cycle will, 
in due time, and after a colossal waste of energy and of accom- 
plishment, complete itself, and liberty will once more displace 
regulation and restriction as the dominant idea in the minds of 
men. It is worth your while to take note, therefore, that while 
liberty is not now in the foreground of human thinking and hu- 
man action, it cannot long be kept out of the place which of right 
and of necessity belongs to it. 

The only logical and legitimate restriction upon liberty is 
that which is drawn from the like liberty of others. That men 
may live together in family, in society and in the state, liberty 
must be so self-disciplined and so self-controlled that it avoids even 
the appearance of license or of tyranny. 

There are three possible ways of viewing and of stating the 
relationship between the individual and the group or mass of 
which he forms a part. 

In the first place, each individual may be regarded as an end 
in himself, whose purposes are to be accomplished at all hazards 
and quite regardless of what happens to his fellows. This is that 
extreme form of individualism which has always ended, and must 
always end, in physical conflict, in cruel bloodshed, in violent an- 
archy, and in the triumph of brute force. It does not provide a soil 
in which ideas can flourish. 

In the second place, each individual may be regarded as a 
mere nothing, a negligible quantity, while the group or mass, with 
it traditions, its beliefs, and its rituals, is exalted to the place of 
honor and almost of worship. The logical and necessary result of 
this view has always been, and must always be, from the stand- 
point of human accomplishment in institutions, stagnation, power- 
lessness, and failure. It is this view of life which has from time 
immemorial held so many of the great peoples of the Orient in 
its grip, and which has set them in sharp contrast with the active 
and advancing life of the West for nearly two thousand years past. 

The third view of the relationship of the individual man to the 
group or mass is the one that I would press upon you as offering 
the fullest measure of individual happiness and achievement and 
the greatest amount of public good. It stands between the philosophy 
of self-assertion, of disorder, of brute force and of anarchy on the 
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one hand, and the stagnation of an unprogressive civilization on the 
other. It is the view which emphasizes the individual to the utmost, 
but which finds the conception of each individual’s personality and 
accomplishment in his relations to his fellows and in his service to 
his kind. ‘He that loseth his life shall find it” is alike the last 
word of ethical philosophy and the supreme appeal of Christian 
morals. The enrichment and the development of the individual, in 
order, not that he may acquire, but that he may give; in order not 
that he may antagonize, but that he may conciliate; in order, not 
that he may overcome and trample under foot, but that he may help 
and serve,—this, as distinguished from the philosophy of disorder 
on one hand and the philosophy of stagnation on the other—I call 
the constructive philosophy of the institutional life. It is built 
upon human individuality as a cornerstone and a foundation. The 
higher and loftier the structure rises, the more plainly it points up- 
ward, the heavier is the burden that the foundation bears, and the 
greater is its service to God and to man. 


The various groups of candidates for degrees were then pre- 
sented by their respective deans or directors, and were formally 
awarded their degrees by the President of the University. In all 
1932 degrees or certificates were conferred—the largest number in 
the history of the University. 

Professor John Erskine, as University Orator, presented the 
candidates for the honorary degrees, saying: 


Mr. President: 

The ceremony upon which we now enter may well provoke some 
thought, at least in the students who have just received their de- 
grees. We are about to distribute prizes to some of those who have 
not studied with us. Though the University honors the spiritual 
race she teaches youth to run, and the intellectual goals of which 
she is the keeper, yet after certifying that all these graduates have 
undergone her discipline and have measured to her pattern, she now 
bestows her laurel on a few others whom possibly she never taught, 
and who certainly have earned her approval by no academic exami- 
nation. Such behavior on the part of the University may be vari- 
ously explained. To the philosophical it may seem that yearly, at 
this moment, the University achieves what in every Freshman is 
innate, a large faith in the value of extra-curricular activities. Or 
it may seem that having sent forth so many prospective scholars, 
and having as it were pledged herself to their promise, the Uni- 
versity would now vindicate her judgment of men by selecting a few 
who undoubtedly excel. Or it may seem that the Alma Mater, with 
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poetic instinct, claims her children wherever she finds them, and 
makes what tardy reparation she can for not having been their 
parent. Or it may seem that the University would receive rather 
than give, by linking with her own name in her world of confessed 
dreams, a few names already honored in that world which is some- 
times said to be real. 

These explanations, however, are unnecessary when we reflect 
that the University does not chiefly teach nor examine, though at 
a Commencement these good works are emphasized. Her chief 
office is as a pioneer, to discover, and her glory is to discover great 
men. The knowledge of an infinite past serves her best when it 
helps her to find wisdom in her own day. Her duties are to youth, 
but her fellowship is with all who seek truth and illustrate it. In 
this ceremony, therefore, she claims as kindred those who have 
watched the door of our civilization; those who in religion, in edu- 
cation, in art, and in literature preserve old ideals for a modern 
usefulness; those in whom science is touched with a large imagi- 
nation, who in heroic research risk their lives for the annihilation 
of disease; and those who with unselfishness no less heroic practise 
daily the hard experiment of democratic citizenship. 

To these and to their fellows the University offers homage, as 
to the truth that is not in books but in man. So doing, she dis- 
misses her students with a parable. She bids them observe that to 
describe the disciplines through which they have passed, she needs 
many titles, but to describe excellent men she needs few, and those 
few might well be one. For knowledge must be sought in many 
paths, but wisdom is simple. 


The President then conferred the honorary degrees, as follows: 


Witiram Witi1ams—Bachelor of Arts of Yale College, who, 
as Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of New York during 
seven years, set a standard of courageous, conscientious and suc- 
cessful public service in a post of great difficulty; now Commis- 
sioner of Gas, Water-Supply, and Electricity for the City of New 
York, I gladly admit you to the degree of Master of Arts. 

WALTER DAmMroscH—Carrying forward a fine musical tradi- 
tion which is yours by inheritance; constantly aiming to refine the 
public taste and to instruct the public mind in the appreciation of 
a art of music, I gladly admit you to the degree of Doctor of 

usic. 

Edward Livermore Burlingame—Doctor of Philosophy of the 
University of Heidelberg; patiently, modestly and steadfastly 
laboring, through many years, for the preservation of high stan- 
dards and right thinking in American letters; for nearly thirty 
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years editor of Scribner’s Magazine, I gladly admit you to the 
degree of Doctor of Letters. 

Witt1am Montacue GEER—Bachelor of Arts of Columbia 
College of the class of 1869; Vicar of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity 
Parish, with a lifelong record of faithful devotion to the Church, 
I gladly admit you to the degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. 

ARISTIDES AGRAMONTE—Bachelor of Arts of the University of 
Havana and Doctor of Medicine of Columbia University of the 
class of 1892; sole survivor of the famous group of scientists and 
public servants who, in order to test the theory of the transmission 
of yellow fever by mosquitos, began the experiments on them- 
selves; and who have lived to see your native island freed, largely 
through your own efforts, of its worst scourge; Professor of Bac- 
teriology and Experimental Pathology in the University of Ha- 
vana, I gladly admit you to the degree of Doctor of Science. 

JoHN Huston FINLEy—Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York; man of letters and educator, touching with a 
poet’s feeling and a prophet’s zeal the problems of public education, 
I gladly admit you to the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

SetH Low—Bachelor of Arts of the class of 1870; loyal and 
devoted to the aims and interests of Columbia as undergraduate 
and as alumnus; aiding with princely generosity and guiding with 
far-seeing and constructive statesmanship, as eleventh President 
and as trustee for thirty-three years, the unbuilding of the ancient 
College into the great national University of to-day; untiring ser- 
vant of the highest public interest, whether in public office or in 
private station; I gladly admit you to the degree of Doctor of 


Laws. 


Before the degree was conferred on Mr. Low by the President, 
Mr. Rives on behalf of the trustees presented to him the following 
engrossed address, duly certified by the chairman and the clerk of 
the board and bearing the seal of the corporation: 


To the Honorable Seth Low, LL.D. 
late President of Columbia University, 
Sir: 

On the occasion of your retirement from the office of trustee of 
this University, after a service of almost thirty-three years, your 
colleagues unite in this expression of regret at the final severance 
of your official connection with the University. 

This is not the first occasion upon which the trustees have felt 
called upon to express to you their sentiments of gratitude and 
esteem. In May, 1895, a special vote of thanks was adopted for 
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your most munificent and opportune gift of the University Library. 
Again, in October, 1901, upon your retirement from the office of 
President, a minute was adopted recording the personal regard of 
the then members of the board and their high opinion of the value 
of your services to the University. 

You have now been intimately associated with this venerable 
seat of learning for close on half a century. As an undergraduate 
student from 1866 to 1870, as an energetic alumnus, as trustee 
from 1881 to the present time, and as President from 1889 to I9go1, 
you have given constant proofs of your attachment to your Alma 
Mater. Your earnest and useful labors as trustee from the early 
days of your membership in our board are still fresh in the mem- 
ories of many of your colleagues. But especially during your term 
of office as President, your abilities as an administrator, your power 
to inspire confidence and to secure the zealous cooperation of all 
your colleagues, and your splendid generosity, have served to ad- 
vance in the highest degree the interests of the University and to 
multiply many fold the service it has been able to render the 
community. 

If we have deferred conferring upon you the highest degree in 
our power, it has been merely because of our unvarying rule not 
to grant such honors to each other; but now, on your retirement, 
we take the earliest opportunity of bestowing this well-merited 
distinction. 

We wish you many years of useful and happy activity in or near 
the great city which you have in so many ways benefited by your 
labors and your example; and we indulge the hope that we may 
still from time to time profit by your counsel. By a formal vote of 
the trustees you are invited to attend, whenever you choose to do 
so, the meeetings of our board; the papers printed for the use of the 
trustees are still to be submitted to you; and you are to be specially 
invited to attend, as ex-President, at all Commencements and other 
University celebrations. 


Upon leaving the gymnasium the academic procession was led 
to the front of the School of Mines where the class of ’89 Mines 
formally presented a copy of the bronze statue 


of “The Hammerman” by Constantin Meunier. 
Mr. Piez as spokesman for the class, said: 


The Gifts 


Mr. President and members of the board of trustees : 


Twenty-five years ago we left Columbia College to begin our 
career in life. To-day we return to it, many of us for the first time 
since we left the old College, to this magnificent pile of buildings 
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on Morningside Heights, to our beloved Alma Mater. We note 
with amazement and with the greatest of pleasure the many 
changes and improvements that have taken place in our absence. 
We note with pride the marvellous growth of the University, its 
adequate and stately buildings and fine grounds and complete 
equipment; and we cannot help but compare them with the old 
place that we left and congratulate dear old Columbia on its 
advancement and improvement. We cannot help feeling pride in 
that growth. It is a renewed inspiration to our class as we hope it 
will be to all of the older classes, the classes of to-day and of to- 
morrow. As a token of love and loyalty to Alma Mater we have 
much pleasure in presenting to Columbia University this bronze 
replica of Meunier’s statue, ‘‘The Hammerman,” in commemor- 
ation of the twenty-fifth anniversary of our graduation. 


President Butler in accepting the gift said: 


Mr. Piez and gentlemen of the class of 1889 of the School of 
Mines: 

It is my great pleasure to acknowledge, on behalf of the board 
of trustees and the faculty of Columbia University, this new tribute 
to Alma Mater from a company of sons who have known and loved 
her well. We appreciate to the full the generous and kindly thought 
that has prompted the giving of this splendid tribute on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of your graduation. It is fitting 
that as the University grows in natural beauty there should come to 
it from time to time examples of the work of great masters in sculp- 
ture, architecture, painting and the kindred arts. These artistic 
appropriate, and beautiful gifts of the various classes, old and new, 
add to the beauty of the buildings and serve to keep “in memory 
green” their generous and thoughtful donors. You have chosen 
as your gift one of the most striking examples of the art of that 
modern master with whom alone Rodin shares the triumph in sculp- 
ture. If it be true that Rodin’s art has a somewhat wider range of 
interest and sympathy, it must, I think, be admitted that Meunier’s 
art is more typical of the dignity and the honor of intelligent labor. 
This noble statue is emblematical of that noble, honest toil that is 
the very basis of our modern civilization. It is the union of strength 
with artistic beauty, a most harmonious combination. It typifies 
the union of art and industry, such union as our own School of 
Mines typifies, as its graduates are not workmen alone but skilled 
artists inlabor. May this typical emblem, your gift of devotion and 
loyalty to the University, be the inspiration of those who tread in 
your footsteps for generations to come. Again I thank you. 
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The classes of ’84 Mines and ’99 College and Science presented 


a tablet, placed at the entrance to South Field close to the School of 
Journalism. Mr. Frank S. Hackett, ’99, spoke as follows: 


Mr. President and gentlemen: 


Five years ago the class of 1884 Mines joined with the class 
of 1899 College and Science in presenting to the University a fund 
of something over $10,000, the purpose of which was to afford 
to the students of the University a proper athletic field. This fund 
was used in transforming the plot before us into an athletic field, the 
field which lies before you to-day. The good of this gift to the 
student body as a whole is inestimable. It seems fitting that the 
students who pass in and out of this great University from gener- 
ation to generation should have before them the knowledge and in- 
spiration that their predecessors have seen fit to commemorate 
their anniversary by a gift of such generous beneficence and useful- 
ness as the class of ’84 Mines and ’99 College and Science have 
given on their thirtieth and fifteenth anniversaries, respectively. 
May this tablet serve to inspire other classes of the student body 
to go and do likewise. 


Mr. George L. Rives, chairman of the board of trustees, ac- 
cepted the gift, saying: 

Mr. Hackett and members of the classes of ’84 Mines and ’99 
College and Science: 

President Butler is going to Europe in a few days, and it is 
impossible for him to be with us this afternoon, as I know he 
would like to be. I have therefore been asked to take his place 
on very short notice. I beg on his behalf and on behalf of the 
University to accept, with our grateful thanks, this very handsome 
and appropriate tablet, to serve as a commemoration of what your 
two classes have done for the bodily welfare of the students of the 
University. Nobody who has stood upon this athletic field, as I 
have done for the last hour, can fail to be impressed by the bene- 
faction which the broad-minded generosity of your two classes 
has conferred upon the undergraduate students of Columbia. I do 
not think there is another college in the world where students can 
look out of the window on all sides of the field and see a game of 
baseball or athletic sports. I know of no other college in the world 
that has the same opportunity of indulging in athletic sports with 
the exception of aquatic sports. Even then the Hudson river is 
very near the University, if it be a bit rough at times for rowing, 
and if calmer water be needed, the Harlem river is not far away. 
I know something about rowing myself, and generally at other 
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colleges it means going a mile and a half or two miles to get to the 
water. In giving this athletic field to the University you have given 
us, as your spokesman so aptly expressed it, a gift of inestimable 
value for all time to come. I have tried, so far as it has been in my 
power to do so, to advance what are known as “ extra-curricular 
activities,” the development of athletics, for the good of the stud- 
ent’s physical welfare. I do not know of any gift of any class of 
the University that has been more useful, more advantageous, or 
more acceptable than the gift of your combined classes. 4 hope it 
will serve to commemorate your classes, your beneficence, and to 
inspire other classes to similar useful gifts. 


THe ALUMNI LUNCHEON 


The alumni luncheon was held at one o’clock in the University 
gymnasium, where, but an hour before, the formal Commencement 
exercises had taken place. Almost 900 alumni sat down to the 
luncheon which had been placed on the tables before the guests were 
admitted to the room. The new arrangement added greatly to the 
very necessary quick service. John Vernou Bouvier, Jr., ’86, ’88 
Law, was toastmaster and opened the speaking as follows: 


Mr. President and honored guests of the University, fellow 
alumni: 

The powers of toastmaster are commonly held to be arbitrary 
and absolute, yet it not infrequently happens that this autocrat is 
pleased to exercise an amiable despotism of which it were wise not 
to take advantage, since as a penalty he could either talk you to 
death or permit others to do it for him. On the other hand the func- 
tions of a toastmaster are designed primarily to be useful, and, 
secondarily, moderately ornamental. It is as a utilitarian that I pro- 
pose to devote my energies toward acting in the capacity of the 
official presser of the electrical button by which there is released the 
pent up waters of oratory dammed behind this groaning board. The 
flow, however, will in each instance not be permitted to exceed 
seven minutes in duration, and judging from the acoustic proper- 
ties of this gymnasium that is about eight minutes too long. At 
the lapse of that time the Gatun locks will be closed. 

Since part of my perquisites of office is to hear myself speak 
(if such in this hall be possible), I shall proceed to tax both your 
time and your patience while I deliver myself of a few impressive 
thoughts. 

Among the many and varied causes to which Columbia’s com- 
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manding influence may properly be attributed, are the boldness 
of its initiative and the persistence of its energies; properties that 
have been so happily communicated to its incomparable alumni 
presently foregathered. As makers of opportunity Columbia men 
are only rivalled by the efforts of a certain worthy citizen of Glas- 
gow. It appears that while walking along the river edge Sandy 
was attracted by the shouts of “help,” and there saw a man strug- 
gling in the water. The victim was shouting, “Save me, save me, 
I’m droonin.” ‘What be yer name?” asked Sandy. “David Mc- 
Tavish, but save me, l’m droonin, I’m droonin!”’ ‘‘ And where do 
yer work?” asked Sandy. “Doon at the Clyde Ship Line, but 
save me, I’m droonin.” Whereupon Sandy incontinently rushed 
away. When he arrived breathless at the office of the superintend- 
ent of the Clyde Ship Line he inquired “ Did ye hae a man workin’ 
here named David McTavish?’ ‘“ Aye,’ answered the superin- 
tendent. “ Weel,” said Sandy, “he’s just drooned, and I’ve coom 
fer his job.” “Nay, nay,” sad the superintendent, “ye be too late, 
we just gave his job to the man that pushed him in.” 

The triumph of the applied sciences at Columbia has been fit- 
tingly commemorated in the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the School of Mines. The echoes of the eloquent addresses and 
engaging expressions of distinguished speakers still ring melodi- 
ously in our ears. Our dormant affection for mathematics has 
been aroused, and we have been stimulated to the greatest interest 
in the solution of those problems to which this study is uniformly 
addressed. 

Despite the fact that I myself have been mildly infected, and 
have been upon occasion caught flirting with the seductive calculus, 
I nevertheless feel that I should sound, however faintly, a note of 
warning, since mathematics and its attendant problems may be 
pushed too far, as witness the pathetic distress of a certain dis- 
tracted mother, who wrote the following letter to the school super- 
intendent : 


“Dear Mr. Jones: 


Please excuse Johnny’s absence at school to-day but he is acting 
as time keeper for his father. Last evening Johnny came home and 
said that you had given him a problem to do and the problem was 
—If a man have a four-acre lot and wants to walk three and a half 
times around it, how long will it take him to do it, walking at the 
rate of two and a half miles an hour? 

“Now Johnny aint no man, and he had to press his father into 
the service, so Johnny and his dad started off this morning to 


find out how long it will take, and if the walking aint stopped he 
can’t come. 
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“ Hereafter, if you have any more problems for Johnny, please 
have problems with ladies in them for I have more time than Dad, 
who has to look after the farm.” 

Our Law School having recently come into its own, it is ap- 
propriate for me to remind you of the great work it is accomplish- 
ing. Each year it is sending out into the world eager and virile 
champions of the right. But, alas, how indifferently appreciated 
are their efforts. It would indeed appear that they are as little 
estimated as many of the Scotch, if we are to accept the following 
version, value their ministers. A worthy divine, meeting Sandy 
late one Sabbath afternoon, said to him: “Sandy, mon, why do 
ye nae coom to the kirk on the Sabbath?” “Because,” answered 
Sandy, “‘the sermons be too long.” “ But, Sandy,” said the minis- 
ter, “when ye die, ye will go to a place where the sermons will be 
neither lang nor short.” “ Aye,’ answered Sandy, “but that will 
not be for the lack of the meenisters.” 

Unhappily, lawyers are charged, among other things, with more 
ingeniousness than ingenuousness, and the habitual employment 
of what the Latinists call the ‘‘ indirect discourse,” but let me remind 
you that verbal side-stepping is commonly practised by all classes 
of society. What, for example, would many have said under the 
following circumstances? A big, black, menacing buck nigger 
went threateningly toward a little frail and not so black nigger 
and said to him, with a threat in his voice, “Did yer say I stole 
yer five dollar gold piece?” And the little fellow hesitatingly 
answered, ‘“‘ No, I didn’t say yer stole me five dollar gold piece. I 
said, if yer hadn’t helped me look for it, I might have found it.” 

It is also unkindly held that lawyers are constitutionally prone 
to attribute unworthy qualities-to their fellow men, but permit me 
to observe that this trait, if it exists, is by no means peculiar to the 
profession. You remember, for exainple, the cautious Scot who 
went to the ticket office to purchase two tickets for Glasgow. He 
handed his money through the window and the ticket agent said, 
pushing out the cardboards, “Two tickets for Glasgow, change at 
Aberdeen.” ‘Nae, nae,” said the canny Scot, “Tl take my change 
noo. I ken weel the folk of Aberdeen.” 

I should rejoice,were I not the official button presser, to embrace 
in these profound and instructive observations the other and equally 
notable schools of the University, but I have just detected a wink 
from the chairman of the committee, so violent that it was almost 
audible, from which I gather that it is high time to proceed to the 
lighter matters before us. 

The profitless occupation of “carrying coals to Newcastle” is 
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only matched by the idle ceremony of introducing to you the first 
speaker. I do not propose, therefore, to introduce him, but I in- 
tend to indulge in a reminiscence and to recall an occasion when it 
was my privilege and pleasure to hear him for the first time as 
an after-dinner speaker. The other Richmond at the feast was 
Chauncey Depew, and it was an inspiring battle of wits. Mr. 
Depew hurled the first shaft by taking the guests into his confi- 
dence and disclosing an alleged embarrassment on the part of 
the gentleman in question. Said he: “Gentlemen, just before I 
entered the banquet hall, Mr. Low told me that he, too, was to be 
a speaker and hurriedly asked me what was the French for ‘eau de 
vie, from which it is apparent that in certain strata Mr. Low’s 
education is not rich in pure ore.” Depew got his laugh as 
he had angled for it, and Mr. Low arose to speak. He said: “It 
was unkind of the last speaker to recall my French limitations, but 
now that he has made public a purely private conversation I pro- 
pose to tell you all of it. Said I to Depew, “‘ You are evidently a 
French scholar and I suppose you have spent many years in 
France.” ~“‘ Yes;” said’ Depew, “7 li have.” “What Leinquired, 
“did you most appreciate in France?”’ And he said, “I think that 
I enjoyed most the French pheasants singing the Mayonnaise.” 

The man to whom Columbia will ever remain a debtor, the 
Hon. Seth Low. 


Hon. Seta Low— 


Mr. President, Mr. Toastmaster, fellow alumni—brethren in 
fact and brethren by adoption: 

It is a singular experience,to be adopted into your own family, 
but I can assure you that it is a very delightful experience, as I 
have this day learned, when you were good enough to confer upon 
me the degree of Doctor of Laws. Let me first of all express my 
deep appreciation to the trustees, not only for the honor which 
they have just conferred upon me, for the very cordial and earnest 
invitation which they gave me, in their formal letter, to consider 
myself a welcome member of the board whenever I cared to come. 
I do not know how graciousness could have been carried further, 
and I want to say that I very much appreciate it. When I think of 
the rich current of life which is represented by this University of 
one hundred and sixty years of age, I recall the sentiment which 
Longfellow expressed in regard to the river Charles: 


“Many a lesson, noble river, thou hast taught me, deep and strong, 
Thou has been a generous giver, I can give thee but a song.” 
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Whatever I may have done for Columbia, during the few years 
of my active association with her, has been done with all my heart. 
Until my dying day that benediction will be with me, a song of 
sweet music wherever I go. 

When I first came to Columbia in 1866, at the old site on Mad- 
ison Avenue—for young as I am, Mr. President, I cannot go back 
to the old site down by the city farm—Madison Avenue was still 
unpaved above Forty-second Street and that circumstance, trivial 
as it will seem, has something to do, possibly, with Columbia’s being 
upon its present site to-day. When in 1893 a committee was ap- 
pointed by the trustees to select a new site for Columbia, Mr. John 
B. Pine, then and now a trustee, called this superb situation to my 
attention as offering, in his view, the best possible site when Co- 
lumbia should have to move. I came up here with him one day, 
and I think I can still see the disappointment on his face when, 
after looking it over, I felt like saying that it was too far off. We 
could not possibly think of putting Columbia so far away. I came 
up later by myself about two weeks afterwards, and tried to put on 
my thinking cap, and then I realized that when I entered Columbia 
as a student Madison Avenue was not paved above Forty-second 
Street, and it seemed to me that any one who remembered that, 
ought to have faith enough to believe that the New York of that day 
would steadily and surely grow up as far as One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Street. I remember that I called upon Mr. Hamilton 
Fish, who was then chairman of the board of trustees, to ascertain 
whether he would support the motion to secure this site for Colum- 
bia. He said, “Why, if you put Columbia on that hill you will 
put it where it will never be seen. Nobody will ever go up 
there, and it will be ‘lost to sight though to memory dear.’” 
Now, this was so like what I had thought, and said to myself a 
few weeks before, that I was naturally interested in hearing how 
it sounded from another’s lips. It occurred to me then and there 
that that statement was a mistake, even if it came from so wise a 
man as Mr. Fish, and even if I had first thought so myself. Well, 
the better judgment prevailed in the long run and we moved 
up here, where the University has had a chance to expand and 
develop into its present magnificence and power, and where it still 
has an opportunity to grow further and to expand for many, many 
years to come. 

But, gentlemen, the Columbia of to-day did not begin then. It 
began in 1754, with the foundation of King’s College, and it is 
what it is to-day, not because of this splendid site, but because, 
through this more than a century and a half, life after life has been 
put into the University to maintain its traditions and its high 
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standards. I think it is to the glory of the present President of 
Columbia that he, more than any of his predecessors, has done so 
much for its advancement, and that he is laboring so hard to make 
it a university of what he so aptly calls “international minds.” 
This College was put in New York City, and in the Revolutionary 
days it was one of the great powers of the land. Then the city 
grew so large that the College was lost in it, and some of you may 
have heard me say that when I was graduated in 1870 the College 
proper had only 129 students, 114 of whom came from the State of 
New York and fifteen from the State of New Jersey. It was, 
therefore, a purely local college, hardly known upon the Island 
of Manhattan, but being upon the Island of Manhattan, and having 
in these late days opportunity, it has made its location not a dis- 
advantage, as it was for many years, but a decided advantage, so 
that as result we have to-day a college that draws its undergrad- 
uates from every state in the Union, from every habitable land, 
and we have a President that is trying to make this University 
every day a power for the common man, a power for scholarship, 
a power for good will and peace among all nations of the earth.” 


Mr. Bouvier— 

When a man has learned so much that his time is thereafter 
devoted to ascertaining how little other men do know, he becomes 
a very awesome figure, and people are apt to believe that, as the 
butterfly sheds its chrysalis, so does the hyper-learned discard all 
the common or garden human attributes. I was, therefore, piqued 
to learn how close to nature the next speaker came. The fact that 
he condescended to make speech with me at all was reassuring, but 
when he recited an experience which as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion he had enjoyed at Albany, I recognized that there had been no 
metamorphosis. He told me that on one ocasion he was examining 
an applicant, a colored lad, for some minor position. So he said to 
the colored lad: “ Do you know the meaning of an alibi?” “ Sure, 
I knows the meaning of an alibi. An alibi is de proof dot yer wus 
at de camp meetin’ (where yer wusn’t) in order to show dat yer 
wusn’t at de crap game where yer wus.” 

Let me, therefore, introduce to you this man of many parts, Dr. 
John H. Finley. 


Dr. FINLEY— 
Mr. President, Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen: 


Thirty-six hours ago I was out in the Mississippi Valley, where 
I wish I was at the present moment. I heard an optimist depicted 
as “‘an impecunious, homeless man who goes into a restaurant and 
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orders a good dinner, hoping that he may find in the oysters of the 
first course a pearl with which to pay for the dinner.” It would 
take a very beautiful pearl to express my appreciation of the hos- 
pitality I have enjoyed at Columbia University to-day. I regret 
that neither my food nor my drink has yielded an extemporaneous 
pearl for this occasion. I am not sure whether it is distance or 
absence that makes the heart grow fonder. In my experience, it 
may be either both. 

When I lived in New York on the neighboring hill with Butler 
and Sloane and Carpenter and Keppel—I can’t go through the en- 
tire list—for my neighbors, I could very easily love my neighbors 
as myself. I had some difficulty in not loving them more than I 
did myself. When I moved away I loved them still more. The 
affection seemed to increase directly as the square of the distance. 
When I come back to New York, and gaze up on this hill and see 
the great library dome, the other college buildings, and St. Luke’s 
Hospital and the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, I often say 
to myself. “‘Dante, I wonder if you ever loved your Firenzia 
as much as I love my New York!” 

I am glad to be with you to-day and to receive such high 
honors from Columbia as you have conferred uponme. Iexpected to 
spend two minutes in making some philosophical observations, but 
I find I have only one minute. Butler, not this Butler, nor Samuel 
Butler the author of Hudibras, nor Joseph Butler the author of 
the Analogy of Religion, but Samuel Butler the recent philoso- 
pher, has said that ‘‘a hen exists that an egg may make another 
egg;” that is, the hen exists for the sake of the alumni egg. The 
hen exists that the vital principle of life may be made immortal. 
Now, I claim from that very humble, familiar observation of an- 
other world-famous Butler, that a university exists in order to 
perpetuate that human aspiration of the mind to bear the mys- 
tery of the mind’s desire. 

I expected to extend that. I wanted to save two minutes, how- 
ever, to make a few remarks, for I have said that whenever the 
opportunity came to express my views of a certain alumnus of Co- 
lumbia University I would seize that particular opportunity. The 
opportunity, the man, and the minute are mine. I sat with him 
nearly three months discussing matters that were foreign to both 
of us. We were members of an arbitration committee to settle 
the difficulties of some 80,000 men and forty-one railroads, and 
I always felt like a second engine in a double header. The rest of 
my life I shall try to synchronize my activities to those of the man 
on the first engine. His patience, his good temper, his penetration, 
his broad-mindedness and fairness have given me an admiration for 
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Mr. Seth Low that it is difficult for me to find fitting words to ex- 
press. They have made me think better of all mankind. This Uni- 
versity has been fortunate to have been blessed with the services of 
two such presidents as Low and Butler in recent years. 

I am here to represent the University of the State of New 
York, and to convey its greetings to Columbia University, and I 
invoke the benediction of Alexander Hamilton upon it. 


Mr. Bouvier 


Nowadays practically all men are heroes and are promptly 
Carnegieized. Your modern hero is generally the unrecognizable 
insert on the front page of the daily prints, entirely surrounded 
by scare-heads and double-faced type. His least conspicuous 
virtue is modesty. There are, however, a very few but very com- 
forting exceptions. One of the most distinguished—and here, 
gentlemen, I am speaking with genuine seriousness—is discovered 
in the personality of the next speaker. 

At the close of war with Spain, when, of course, every man 
Jack was a hero, this gentleman with three equally courageous com- 
panions formed the famous group in Cuba, who, in order to test 
the theory of the mosquito transmission of yellow fever, began the 
experiments upon themselves. This man is the sole survivor of 
that heroic band, and he has been able to see his native land freed 
of this fearful scourge through his efforts. So extraordinary, 
however, has been his modesty that he has withdrawn himself from 
public gaze, while the debt that society owes him has never been 
adequately recognized or understood. 

In the name of humanity, I greet and offer for your greetings, 
Dr. Aristides Agramonte. 


Dr. AGRAMONTE— 


Mr. Chairman and my fellow alumni: 


In the kind invitation sent me by our distinguished toastmaster 
to address you upon this occasion, the time limit was definitely set at 
seven minutes. The subject, however, I thought at the time, for- 
tunately for me, was left to my own choosing, but when I heard 
the names of the gentlemen who were to precede me in these short 
addresses I must confess that I became almost panic stricken, 
and I warn you that there isn’t very much of the “yellow streak” 
in my make-up outside of what you may have seen in my Ha- 
vana regimentals this morning, but I quaked in my boots because 
I felt that my speech would sound hollow. This is a little out of 
my line, this sort of thing, particularly as all remarks made on 
an occasion like this ought to be couched in more or less elegant 
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form. Be that as it may, I felt in duty bound to accept, and here 
Tam. Yet I honestly confess that, in my efforts to choose a certain 
subject, I have for the last forty-eight hours been unable to dis- 
pose of the matter in a manner satisfactory to myself. At first 
I thought I would say something about the Columbia spirit abroad, 
of which I have had some experience, but I felt that some offi- 
cious individual, upon reading the title of my address, would mis- 
construe its meaning, and imagine that I had been taking the Co- 
lumbia spirit upon some new American track. Then I thought the atti- 
tude of the alumni to the oldest alumni would be a good subject, but 
there I felt that the first person singular would play too conspicu- 
ous a role. Finally I came to the conclusion that no fit subject 
would present itself. Suddenly I came to realize the reason, the 
underlying cause of this seeming incapacity, and to realize that it 
was simply a pathological condition, or I might say a psychological 
derangement. I was the victim of that Columbia disease with the 
long name which means gooseflesh or “cold feet.” In all serious- 
ness, there has been no room in my thought during the last few days 
for any other subject than the distinction that has been conferred 
upon me by the University authorities this morning. Just as there 
is barely room in my heart for another sentiment than one of grate- 
ful satisfaction, just so sure am I that I have not at my command 
the language with which adequately to express all that I would like 
to say. The honor conferred on me to-day is welcome because 
it implies a high recognition of some work done in aid of science, 
and that means, in itself, for the good of humanity. In the second 
place, the honor comes from Columbia, my Alma Mater, whose 
great and steady progress I have watched with the keenest inter- 
est for the last quarter of a century, and of whose wonderful 
achievements we all feel so proud to-day. Don’t we? The call 
to arms of my adopted country carried me back to the land of my 
forefathers, but the University sentiment, gathered in the lecture 
halls and in the laboratories of P. and S., went with me. I offer 
you the Columbia University Alumni Club of Havana as evidence 
of that keen filial devotion to our Alma Mater, and from that Club 
I bring you the warmest fraternal greetings and best wishes. What 
more can I say, except to quote that love-smitten swain who, when 
asked by his friends why he never proposed, replied that his heart 
was too full for words. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE 


The academic year that has just closed has been for Columbia 
University one of close attention to pressing problems. In a great 
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complex university there is a constant swinging of the pendulum 
of major interest. It was for a time in Columbia College, it was 
for a time in the School of Law, it has been for some time past 
in the School of Medicine, and latterly has swung to the School 
of Mines and the associated schools. The University moves its 
forces by contemplation and study, and planning the execution 
from one point of the great field to another, according as interest 
demands. The problem of our School of Medicine, as has been 
already stated, is largely a question of finance. We feel that we 
are on the right track with our standards, with our methods, with 
our close development of hospital affiliations, and with our 
new and much multiplied opportunities for clinical studies. We 
are held back, from the complete realization of the plans that 
have been made, solely through lack of means. In particular, 
it is in the highest degree important that we should be able at 
no distant day to correlate and bring together in one group the 
whole great body of instruction and research of this University 
in matters that relate to public health, to sanitary science and to 
preventive medicine. Here there is a field for cooperation between 
the medical faculty and the schools of engineering and the depart- 
ment of nursing and health in Teachers College. It will not be 
long, I prophesy, before we will be able to weld together into 
a unit what we already have, and be able to offer a new contribu- 
tion to the City of New York and the nation in the way of op- 
portunity for adequate training for service to public health, to 
sanitary science, and to preventive medicine. 

In the School of Mines and the associated schools we have 
taken the step first planned fifty years ago and put those schools 
where they belong, on an advanced or graduate basis. We have 
taken the stand that Columbia’s conception of engineering as a 
profession, and of the engineering sciences as such, shall be as 
excellent in all respects as its conception of law and medicine and 
teaching. We propose that the Columbia engineer shall not only 
be a highly trained engineer, not only the master of methods of 
research in his field of interest and inquiry, but also that he shall 
be an educated American gentleman when he begins to specialize. 
We are anxious to attract to these different courses of engineer- 
ing instruction only the best men, and we want them where- 
ever they are to be found. 

We are anxious to push forward the work in applied science, 
so as to correlate it more completely with the industrial and com- 
mercial needs of this country and this generation. We want to 
be able—particularly through our work in industrial chem- 
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istry, through our work in mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering—to deal with these problems as the Germans have 
come to deal with them, and to help individuals and cor- 
porations to solve problems that are in their nature scientific, 
and to make a new and impressive contribution from this univer- 
sity scholarship to the service of the industrial and economic life 
of our time. 

It is of interest to notice how completely Columbia College has 
come to take its place, its proper place, as the basis and foundation 
of the advanced and graduate instruction. One year ago we con- 
ferred in this hall 180 Bachelor’s degrees upon graduates of Co- 
lumbia College. Of them, 108 have been registered in the Univer- 
sity during the year last past. That means not only that the Col- 
lege is supporting the graduate and professional faculties, but that 
the graduate and professional faculties are making so strong and 
so direct an appeal that they are calling for the service and for the 
study of considerably more that one half of each class of grad- 
uates of Columbia College. I submit that this is almost an ideal 
academic relationship. 

It has taken a long time to work out the new standards in en- 
gineering. It has cost a great deal in money, and a good deal 
from the standpoint of those who value numbers as proofs of 
success, but it has been sound in principle and successful in exe- 
cution. The faculty of applied science have ‘“‘hewed to the line”’ 
with an almost unanimous vote, and the policy they have now made 
practically uniform throughout the University, is a policy for 
teaching and research satisfactory to Columbia. They have 
adopted it because they believe in it, and they are committed to 
its successful working out in the years to come. 

The pendulum is about to swing again in another direction. 
A stupendous series of graduate schools has been built up here. 
In the field covered by the Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy 
and Pure Science there are here each year about 1,500 or 1,600 
college graduates pursuing advanced courses of study. Of this 
number nearly five hundred receive annually the degree of Master 
of Arts. Columbia is now about to take up the question of whether 
it is worth its while to take every Bachelor who offers himself for 
graduate study, or whether it shall try to determine and to insti- 
tute some other and severer test. It is not a very gracious thing 
to discriminate between the Bachelor’s degrees conferred by the 
several hundred colleges of the land, but some way must be found 
of protecting the University from spending the income of its endow- 
ment upon the higher training of those incompetent to profit by 
it. We shall have to work out, in one way or another, some sys- 
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tem by which admission to our graduate schools will cease to be 
merely a matter of form, based upon graduation from a college; 
we shall have to demand some sort of sufficiently good evidence 
of fitness before the applicant will be permitted to enter courses of 
advanced study. It is as much the business of this University to 
keep the incompetent out as it is to let the competent in. Columbia 
has been pursuing that policy in the College, in the schools of Law 
and Medicine, in Teachers College, and elsewhere, but in relation 
to the graduate schools we have thought it best to rest upon the 
general feeling of academic comity and to let the situation work 
itself out. That was all well enough when there were one or two 
hundred graduate students, but it becomes quite impossible, educa- 
tionally as well as financially, when that number begins to approach 
the two thousand mark. We never have been concerned with glori- 
fying our academic statistics. The huge increase in the academic 
population here has been in spite of constantly increasing expenses 
and more and more strict requirements. We are not ashamed, we 
are glad, that so many wish to come; but we feel our duty to them 
will only be done when we find some way of being able to give them 
the best we can afford. We trust that our democracy is absolute 
and our sympathy world-wide, but excellence and fitness Columbia 
has a right to demand. 

A word should be said of those newer activities of the Uni- 
versity that of necessity go side by side with the steady rising 
of our scholarly standards. We wish to keep in touch with the am- 
bitious students of the South and West, and to bring them here 
in increasing numbers for what they may take with advantage, 
and we have the keenest appreciation of the problems of this great 
urban population and of the suburban and neighboring populations 
that lie about us. Our great summer session has grown to an 
enrolment of almost five thousand pupils, and we have carried 
on extension teaching in the late hours of the afternoon, in the 
evening, and on Saturdays, for those who are occupied in wage- 
earning occupations in this city, in Brooklyn, and in the neigh- 
boring towns of Connecticut and New Jersey—instruction of col- 
legiate and scientific school grade which may be offered in partial 
fulfilment of our regular academic requirements. Those students 
to whom a college education has been denied have found the op- 
portunity they sought under this plan. The number is multiplying 
year by year, almost month by month, and the time is coming 
when many thousand students will be enrolled in our extension 
teaching who could not otherwise get the benefits of Columbia 
scholarship or Columbia inspiration. These are the logical result 
of high standards and careful administration in the case of candi- 
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dacy for degrees. Side by side the two must go together, scholar- 
ship and service—scholarship at the heart, core and head; service 
wherever our influence may broadly reach. 

The fabric of the University continues to grow in beauty 
and attractiveness. Each year has brought a new sense of age 
and fitness, of beauty and charm. The wise advice taken at the 
outset has never been departed from; everything that has been 
done has been done in pursuance of a definite aim to work out a 
carefully conceived and determined idea. Of the seventeen major 
buildings on this site only three have been provided for from gen- 
eral funds. Fourteen of our great buildings have been the gift 
of donors. The fabric of the University is the gift to-day, of the 
City of New York and of all these men of New York who have seen 
and appreciated the University’s service. University Hall is, in- 
deed, unfinished, but, when we have so much, it is not any one’s 
part to complain that we have not more. Who would have 
dreamed when President Low made his first visit to the present 
site in 1893 that it would have come to have the appearance that 
it has to-day in the few short years that have elapsed? Who would 
have dreamed, with nothing in the whole history of our education 
to justify or serve as a precedent, that a national university, 
pulsing with life and drawing strength from every state and terri- 
tory and from every country, would occupy this magnificent home 
in the short space of twenty years, and send its sons and daughters 
out through the civilized world to sustain its reputation? That 
superb dream, if indeed it was dreamed, would never have been 
turned into a reality without the lives that have been poured into the 
making of it. When I look up each year at Commencement time ' 
and contemplate our company of scholars, my heart fills with en- 
thusiasm and pride that I am numbered among them. Go to 
Berlin, go to Paris, go to Oxford, go to Chicago, go to Berkeley, 
go to Tokio, go almost anywhere in the civilized world, and our 
men, our Columbia men, and their books, and their achievements, 
and their ideas are the familiar source of every day conversation. 
Their scholarship is known wherever scholars are assembled, and 
that is the glory and crown of the Columbia of the twentieth 
century. 


After the luncheon the alumni adjourned to South Field to take 
part in or to observe the costume parade which preceded the ball 
game. The class of 1905 was awarded the prize offered by the de- 
cennial class. All of the celebration, parties, and musicians were of 
no avail when it came to the baseball game. Even though the ’Var- 
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sity had already defeated Pennsylvania three times during the year, 
it was unable to do so on Commencement day, losing by the score of 
5 to 4. 

At seven o’clock the alumni beefsteak dinner was held in the 
Commons, with Charles A. Reed, ’84 Mines, presiding. Follow- 
ing the dinner the alumni adjourned to the Library steps to take 
part in the alumni singing and entertainment as arranged by the 
class of ’o4. The arrangements for accommodating the great 
crowds who come to listen to the singing had been greatly im- 
proved, over preceding years, by the erection of a picket fence; 
and it will now take but little further planning to complete the 
improvement and make this Commencement evening celebration 
one of the most effective of the College year. 


FRANK D. FACKENTHAL 


a 
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GEORGE W. HILL 


GEORGE WILLIAM HILL* 


NCE upon a time—the date is unimportant, but it was not far 

from the middle of the last century—a man and a boy went 

forth from an American farm-house at the break of day. The 
man carried an old-fashioned tin clock. 

“Father, what are you going to do with our clock?” said the 
boy. And the man answered: 

“T am going to set it when the sun rises.” 

“But how do you know the right time when the sun rises?” 
queried the urchin. 

“Tl find it in my Old Farmers’ Almanac,” replied the father. 

“But how does the almanac man find out when the sun rises?” 
persisted the son. 

“T don’t know,” came at last—the usual ulitmate answer of 
fathers and of philosophers. 

Such is substantially Hill’s own story, given some years ago 
to the writer in explanation of the beginning of his interest in 
astronomy. And he added: “I made up my mind right then I’d 
find out how the almanac was made.” 

Many years later, so runs the tale, a middle-aged man who 
looked like an American farmer, and who carried in his hand an 
old carpet-bag of the model of the ’60’s, entered an inn near a 
famous university in England; that one, let us say, which has been 
called the University of Camford. He left his bag in a small back 
room which was assigned to him, and went away about his busi- 
ness. He must have made his presence known at the university, 
for soon famous dons began to arrive at the inn, for the purpose 
of leaving cards upon the distinguished American astronomer, 
and to beg an opportunity of entertaining him with that “splendid 
courtesy ” of the English college man, when he “takes the trouble 
to be polite, and rustles and swells in his grand robes of state.” 

When Hill came back to take his comfort in his inn, he found 
his “traps” moved into one of the very best rooms, himself the guest 
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of honor, the landlord chapfallen through having mistaken the 
great man. It is said that Hill never noticed the change of 
rooms. Whether he was really thus totally absent-minded is 
perhaps uncertain; but he had surely by this time learned how 
the almanac maker performs his calculations, or the great English 
university would not have summoned him to receive its honorary 
degree. 

The writer cannot vouch for the exact truth of the above Cam- 
ford legend from personal knowledge, but he does remember well 
a talk he had with Hill, some years ago, after Tisserand published 
his monumental treatise, M/écanique Céleste. 

“What do you think of Tisserand’s big volumes?”’ was asked 
of Hill. Instead of the expected learned reply came a character- 
istic: 

“Don’t quite like the way he’s dished me up in ’em.” 

Hill was one of the few Americans “dished up” by Tisser- 
and: but no one can produce a complete treatise on this abstruse 
mathematical subject without a presentation of Hill’s contribu- 
tions to it. 

This is not a suitable place to attempt a description of them. 
Readers of the QUARTERLY will not care to give attention to Hill’s 
famous infinite determinant or to the intricate details of lunar mo- 
tion. Suffice it to say that it was in this last department of mathe- 
matical astronomy that Hill was supreme. The lunar theory is the 
most difficult branch of celestial mechanics, and for a very sim- 
ple reason. The moon is our nearest neighbor in celestial space; 
because of its nearness we are able to study by observation very 
minute irregularities in its motion. In the case of the other planets 
these smaller divergences from regularity elude observational 
study, because they shrink into apparent nothingness on account 
of the vast distances by which they are sundered from our other 
fellow members of the solar system. It is the province of me- 
chanical science to explain all observable motions mathematically as 
consequences of the Newtonian law of gravitation. Because the 
lunar motions can be most minutely observed, the lunar mathe- 
matical problems possess a corresponding inherent difficulty. It 
is probable that Hill alone, of all Americans, has added something 
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original and valuable to the classic lunar theory handed down to 
us by the masters. 

Of great interest to Columbia is the story of Hill’s connec- 
tion with the University. The late Professor Rees, who held the 
Rutherfurd chair of astronomy for so many years, was responsible 
for bringing Hill among us. Rees had a profound veneration 
for the real masters of his craft: to him they were demigods, not 
men; of those who had gone before, such as Laplace, Bessel, 
Gauss, or the Herschels, he spoke almost in lowered tones of res- 
pect. In Hill he recognized a living immortal; and it was one of 
his dearest wishes to see Hill walk this planet earth in our midst. 

It was in 1898 that Rees obtained from the late Catherine 
Wolfe Bruce a sum sufficient to engage Hill for several years; 
and he was appointed Lecturer in Celestial Mechanics. That such 
lectures would attract few students, or none, Rees had predicted 
to the writer. Hull, who had a high sense of honor, soon offered 
his resignation on the ground that he had no audience, and was 
not earning his compensation. But Rees was ready with a plaus- 
ible refusal, and insisted that Hill would amply satisfy the duties 
of the post if he would but write his lectures, so that they might 
be printed for the benefit of future astronomers. Hill did so: 
but after the lapse of a couple of years he insisted on returning 
to Columbia the entire sum that had been paid him, this time on 
the ground that he did not want the money, and that the care 
of it was an annoyance to him. Rees accepted it as a gift to the 
department of astronomy, and it was used for purposes of re- 
search, while the Hill Columbia lectures will be included in his 
collected works, now in course of publication by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 

Hill was no teacher in the ordinary sense of the word. It 
is doubtful if he could ever have attracted a large popular audi- 
ence to hear lectures illustrated with a stereoptican. But if we 
study the history of intellectual progress, we find that never have 
the greatest teachers of men addressed large audiences. Their 
disciples have been legion, but these have belonged to generations 
unborn in the life of the master. Few indeed must have been the 
number of those who had even heard of the law of gravitation at 
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the time of Newton’s death, yet his Principia was the foundation 
of all mechanical science. Newton is but a name to-day, yet it is 
really from him that each one of us learned, unwittingly, how to 
do many of the things we do every day of our lives? 

So too Hill taught not in vain. We hear much of the feebleness 
of our universities in the higher realms of intellectual effort, of 
their materialistic and democratic tendencies. But it is almost 
certain that no form of educational machinery could be devised 
which might accomplish a more efficient service to mankind than 
simply causing the writing upon paper of the ideas belonging to 
such a man as Hill. 

That he always held our University in high regard is evidenced 
by his testament. His possessions were not large, as men count 
wealth; for one thing only had he a real attachment and close 
affection. Huis beloved companion through the long years had been 
his collection of scientific books, six thousand in number. These 
he bequeathed to Columbia in a will dated more than a year before 
his appointment among us. 

And so, long before he knew us in daily intimacy, he had 
sought, and found in Columbia, a new friend to care for his dear 
‘books after he might himself know them no more. 

HAROLD JACOBY 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Commencement has given us many orators—many who, by the 
charm of their speech and the magic of their feeling, could invoke the 
spirit of the day in even the coldest of their hearers. But as yet we 
have had no Commencement artist, no one to catch 
that spirit and to portray it in colors that will not 
loose their brightness with the day itself, or need to be vitalized by 
memory. Commencement records, like photographs of places or of 
people, can mean little to those unacquainted with the living realities 
they depict. The exercises, the gifts, the speeches, serious and jovial, 
which marked the Commencement of 1914 may be read on other pages 
of this magazine ; but Commencement itself can be known only by those 
who come to it. 

To those who do come, as so many hundreds do year after year, 
editorial comment may well seem superfluous. We have learned to 
expect efficiency in the detailed administration of our public ceremonies. 
The generalship displayed in handling large numbers of people, so 
smoothly that the machinery is never obtruded and the results never in 
doubt, the commendable brevity of the formal proceedings and the 
variety of the informal ones, the enthusiasm at the alumni luncheon, 
and even the President’s masterly analysis of the year’s work and the 
state of the University, have all become such accustomed characteristics 
of Commencement as no longer to appear as remarkable as they in fact 
are. Beyond these, one of the most noteworthy features of the 1914 
Commencement was the whole hearted way in which all the University 
—students and alumni, faculty and trustees, alike—joined in honoring 
the former President of Columbia University, Seth Low, of the class 
of 1870. The fact that Mr. Low was himself a trustee from 1881 to 
1914, before, during, and after his eleven years of service as President 
from 1890 to 1901, precluded the other members of the Board from 
bestowing upon him any academic honors. Mr. Low’s recent decision 
to retire as a trustee was received with regret by all, but it at least 
enabled the University to confer upon him the highest honor in its gift, 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, to which the trustees added the formal 
invitation to attend the meetings of their Board whenever he was able 
to do so. The conferring of the degree thus became the occasion of a 
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striking tribute to him, most appreciated, perhaps, by those who had 
served under his presidency and who best knew the University’s indebt- 
edness to his wisdom and generosity, but not less welcomed by the 
much larger body who to-day share the results of his labors. 

It is, indeed, a striking commentary upon the brevity of the academic 
generation, that of the 681 officers appointed by the trustees to serve 
for the year 1914-5 only 189 had been in the service of the University 
prior to 1902. This commentary is the more provocative of thought 
when we consider also the Commencement records. Twenty years 
ago Columbia conferred 396 degrees. Ten years ago, exclusive of 
the honorary degrees, the number was 978. This year it is 1,932. We 
are one of the oldest of American colleges, “ founded by royal charter 
in the reign of George II,” but these figures do not read like those of 
age. What is their significance? What does it mean for our day and 
generation that over all the country there should be such change and 
such enormous increase in higher education? Perhaps some economist 
will tell us, for from the educators themselves there is little light. They 
are too close to the problem to see it in perspective; and while the press 
is full of criticisms and articles asking what is wrong with our universi- 
ties, they are straining every resource in the effort to care for the doub- 
ling numbers who crowd their halls. At least one of the troubles with 
university education is the same as that for which the subway is con- 
demned; it is too popular. The parallel is suggestive. We begin to 
wonder if the people of this country have discovered in our universities 
a new rapid transit system, and, if so, what its termini and way-stations 
may be. Have this year’s 488 recipients of the Columbia Master’s 
degree alighted at some fashionable suburb, from which they can daily 
commute, and the 63 Doctors of Philosophy purchased through tickets 
to the real country of scholarship, where the Newtonian apple still falls 
from the tree and is not fished up out of a barrel? We wonder whether 
subways take city people to the country or country people to the city. 
Does higher education increase or diminish the congestion in the 
crowded avenues of the pursuit of wealth? 

But the Commencement figures raise questions which concern us 
far more intimately than these fanciful speculations and reflect some- 
thing of the difficulties that confront our administrative officers. To 
take but one example, the awards of the Master’s degree have tripled 
in the last decade, and this year were more than fifteen times what they 
were in 1894. How has the machinery that was designed to care for 
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32 successful candidates been operated so as to meet the demands made 
upon it by 488? How has one dean been able to give personal advice 
and guidance to the 551 graduate students whom, at this Commence- 
ment, he certified as having satisfactorily completed the requirements 
of the degrees for which they had severally been candidates? Yet 
these students were but a fraction of those in his care. Where, too, in 
the last few weeks of a full term, is the time found for the conducting 
of 63 public examinations for the doctorate, or for the reading of as 
many doctor’s dissertations? Perhaps the latter miracle is not always 
very thoroughly performed by the dean himself, but the former one 
assuredly is. There can be no doubt that the examinations are held. 

It is questions such as these that may give us some insight into the 
significance to the University of the Commencement of 1914. They 
may make us sigh for the ivy grown conservatism of the ancient college, 
but they show us that our sighs are vain. No institution can suffer 
the popularity that weighs upon us and remain conservative. Demands 
which cannot be denied must somehow be met; and that we should 
have met them as we have may well be a source of pride to all who 
have helped to make it possible. 


The graduating exercises of Columbia’s allied organization, the 
New York College of Pharmacy, were held this year on May 14th, at 
Carnegie Hall. 

Commencement 1914 The functions of the College of Pharmacy are 
College of two-fold. Within its walls, the University classes 
Pharmacy in pharmacy receive their instruction, under the 

direct supervision of University authorities. In addition, the college 
is a pharmaceutical training school for those who lack the high require- 
ments demanded of a candidate for the University diploma, and this 
work is directed by a college board of trustees consisting of members 
of the drug trade—retail, wholesale and manufacturing—under the 
sympathetic protection of the University. As President Butler aptly 
put it in his address to the graduates this year, the College of Pharmacy 
is the only part of the University in which, as in the medieval guilds, 
the master workmen directly guide the education of the apprentice. 

Carnegie Hall on Commencement evening was more than the 
gathering place of a crowd, albeit practically every seat in the large 
auditorium was occupied. It was the scene of the consecration of the 
many types of youth of the metropolis to the commonplace service of 
mankind. The President, the Provost, and the Chaplain of the Uni- 
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versity were present, while the throng of interested friends of the 
graduates reminded one of the “cloud of witnesses” cited by the pen 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles. It was an earnest, enthusiastic assem- 
blage, as typical of the cosmopolitan character of New York as was the 
graduating class itself. The presentation of prizes illustrated well the 
diversity of nationalities. A man of Anglo-Saxon stock presented the 
gold medal of the Italian Pharmaceutical Society to a Hebrew. A 
Hebrew presented the alumni medal to an American prize winner of 
French descent, while that citizen of the world, Dr. Chandler, pre- 
sented the trustees’ prizes to the American just cited and to two 
Russians. 

And yet the gathering, though primarily cosmopolitan, was essen- 
tially American, not only in its allegiance but in its kinship to Columbia. 


A graceful and generous gift made to Columbia University by Mr. 
Albert Plaut, and officially known as the Isaac Plaut Fellowship, is 
notable as the first foreign travelling fellowship in pharmacy founded 

The Isaac Plaut in this country. There have been scores of scholar- 

Fellowship ships provided in colleges of pharmacy, and several 
fellowships have been endowed for pharmaceutical post-graduate work, 
but the Plaut Fellowship is, to our knowledge, the first to afford the 
ambitious graduate in pharmacy the opportunity for foreign study, and 
thus indirectly to furnish American pharmaceutical education a line of 
teachers trained not only in American schools, but also possessing the 
advantages that come from foreign study. 

Since the early days in the sixties and seventies when the pioneer 
graduates in pharmacy took further instruction and won the doctor’s 
degree at German universities, there have been a number of young 
pharmacists whose fathers were generous enough to donate to the 
aspirant, and to American pharmacy, the wherewithal to furnish the 
desired foreign training; and to their credit it is to be said that a 
majority of the beneficiaries have been of service to the pharmaceutical 
profession of this country. 

Though the advantage of foreign study has been thus shown for 
half a century, and though the desirability of establishing foreign fel- 
lowships in pharmacy was given semi-official recognition nearly twenty 
years ago in a presidential address before the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, to Mr. Plaut, and though his generosity to Columbia Uni- 
versity, belongs the honor of founding the first such fellowship at any 
American school. 
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We congratulate Mr. Plaut upon the valuable service he has rend- 
ered, which we are sure will bear a rich harvest to American pharmacy 
and cause many future Plaut Fellows to hold him in grateful esteem 
for the training that his generous gift has made possible. 


One of the most important of the many exhibitions which have 
been held at the University in recent years was that of the works of 
Constantin Meunier, which were on view at the Avery Library from 

Meunier’s January twenty-seventh to February fifteenth last. 

Hammerman Although the exhibition was handicapped in many 
ways, the attendance was phenomenal. In the two weeks and a half 
that the exhibition lasted, over twenty-seven thousand people visited 
the library; a fact which showed clearly the appeal which the great 
sculptor made in his life and works to the fundamental sympathies of 
human nature. It was during this exhibition that the class of ’89 Mines 
moved to select its memorial for presentation at the Commencement 
season, and the committee deemed it appropriate to take from it a mas- 
terpiece to be permanently associated with the beautiful University 
group. Both they and the University are to be congratulated upon their 
choice of the “ Hammerman.” 

This statue is the first and perhaps the best of the splendid series 
of statues and reliefs which occupied the long life of Meunier. It was 
made in 1884, during Meunier’s first Brussels period. Exhibited in 
Paris, at the Salon of 1886, it received honorable mention, and attracted 
such universal attention as to lay the foundation of the sculptor’s repu- 
tation. Though now universally known as the “ Hammerman,” this 
name gives a false impression of its subject and of the sculptor’s pur- 
pose. It should be the Pincersman—the man who, with heavy pincers, 
catches the bars of molten metal as they move through the rolling mills, 
and passes them from one pair of rollers to the next. The work re- 
quires great courage, strength and alertness, and it is these, rather than 
the brute force used in wielding a hammer, which breathe in both face 
and figure. Moreover, the operator must be fully protected from the 
shower of sparks and fierce heat which attend the process, and this has 
enabled Meunier to make the statue wonderfully simple and strong. 
The sheets of metal which form the cap, apron, and footguards give it 
magnificent breadth. The exposed face and hands are full of char- 
acter. The head especially, serious, determined, and watchful, is beau- 
tifully modelled, and was considered by so good a judge as Mr. Carl 
Bitter to be the finest in the exhibition. 
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There could be no more fitting site for such a statue than that which 
it now occupies, on the University campus before the building of the 
School of Mines. In the home of thought, where knowledge is exalted 
and the mind is trained, is the place of all others where we need to be 
reminded that knowledge is impotent without courage, strength, and 
the uncomplaining, day by day acceptance of the conditions of our 
labor. To Meunier, profoundly influenced by the industrial conditions 
about him, where in the Black Country were herded vast masses of 
struggling men and women, large hearted, strong armed and dull of 
brain, passing their lives underground or in the face of enormous 
temperatures, this was the lesson of our whole civilization. He saw it 
resting, not on the direction of the accumulated capital of the past, 
whether of knowledge or of wealth, but on the unremitting toil of 
simple minded men, upon the labor of heart and body no less than of 
mind. His own great heart and sober soul grasped this conception and 
wrought it large in black, imperishable bronze. To him it was the 
epic of the nineteenth century and of modern industrialism. But to 
us, in its present setting, it may have a more universal and more per- 
sonal significance. 


The late Mr. Cortlandt Irving, grand nephew of Washington Irving, 
had planned to give to Columbia University during his lifetime, six 
volumes of original manuscripts which now, through the kindness of 

Washington Irving his widow, Mrs. Cortlandt Irving, have come into 

Manuscripts the possession of the University. The volumes con- 
sist of about one-half of the original manuscript of Bracebridge Hall, 
and a very considerable portion of the manuscript of the Spanish Leg- 
ends,—three volumes each. The manuscripts are beautifully mounted 
and bound, and are extra illustrated. 

Washington Irving himself prepared to enter Columbia College but 
was prevented by ill health from matriculating. He received, however, 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts in 1821, and of Doctor of Laws 
in 1829. Washington Irving’s brother, John T. Irving, grandfather of 
Cortlandt Irving, was a graduate and for many years a trustee of Co- 
lumbia College. Cortlandt Irving graduated from the Law School in 
1865. When in 1907 he decided to present these manuscripts to the 
University he wrote: “I think these manuscripts should become the 
property of an institution of learning with which my family has been 
connected for more than one hundred years.” 

The manuscripts came into the possession of John T. Irving, father 
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of Cortlandt Irving, in September, 1885. They had been in the posses- 
sion of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons for safe-keeping, and they de- 
scended to Cortlandt Irving upon the death of his father. Columbia 
University Library now becomes one of three important repositories of 
Irving manuscripts in the vicinity of New York City. In the library of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is the original manuscript of Irving’s Conquest 
of Granada; and Mr. Tsaac N. Seligman has at his home in Irvington 
an unrivalled collection of original manuscripts. These were exhibited 
last spring at the Washington Irving Municipal Gallery, under the 
auspices of the Authors’ Club. 

In Mr. Seligman’s collection is a portion of the manuscript of Brace- 
bridge Hall, but by far the larger part is contained in the volumes just 
presented to Columbia University. The Columbia Manuscript contains 
thirteen complete tales and thirteen incomplete tales. The Seligman 
manuscript contains parts of three tales which are incomplete in the 
Columbia manuscript; and parts of twelve tales not represented at all 
in the Columbia manuscript. There were fifty-one tales in the com- 
pleted work, so that the Columbia manuscript and the Seligman manu- 
script do not together comprise the whole. It is not known where the 
rest of the manuscript now is. 

The rarity of Irving original manuscripts is shown by the fact that 
manuscripts of revised editions have sold for large prices at public 
auction. They have consisted, however, only of printed copies of the 
first edition with such manuscript alterations as were made by the 
author. Among other interesting Irvingiana in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library are copies of six of Irving’s works in the first edition. 


Some of President Butler’s warmest admirers have said that the cre- 
ation of the College Entrance Examination Board should be considered 
one of his most notable achievements and was destined to occupy no 

President Butler small place in the list of his contributions to the 

and the cause of American education. In these days, when 

College Entrance one hears so often of “concentration and efficiency,” 

Examination Board the College Entrance Examination Board stands 
out as a conspicuous example of what is meant by the phrase. But its 
true service to collegiate and secondary education is comparable, in 
kind, only to that rendered the railways of the country by the adoption 
of a standard gauge. 

At the annual meeting of the Board last November, President But- 
ler tendered his resignation as chairman, the position he had occupied 
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since his accession to the presidency of Columbia University. At the 
following meeting, held last April, the Board unanimously adopted the 
resolutions which we print herewith. 

Resolved: In accepting the resignation of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler as Chairman of the College Entrance Examination Board 
after twelve years of continuous service, the members of the Board 
desire to record upon their minutes their high appreciation of his 
invaluable work. 

To him is due the conception of the Board. His eloquent advo- 
cacy of his plan before educational bodies prepared the way for its 
organization. 

His steady guidance, clearness of statement, resolution in hold- 
ing to the original design and in excluding all extraneous matters, 
his maintenance of the importance of a dignified and solid basis 
of membership, and his wisely progressive conservatism in so en- 
larging the scope of the Board’s work as to make it responsive to 
the needs of the schools and colleges have laid broad and deep the 
foundations of the success already achieved. 

As a presiding officer he has been prompt, courteous, well 
poised, eminently fair and effective. 

For this leadership and for the hospitality of Columbia Uni- 
versity, extended through him to the Board in various ways, we 
are under lasting obligations. 


In the first week of November, on the seven hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Roger Bacon, Columbia University is to present a medi- 
eval pageant of the culture of the thirteenth century. In Europe, 
masques and pageants have been, from earliest 
times, part of the tradition and common life of the 
people, and have played no small role in the teaching of both religion 
and history. But with us they are still regarded as something of an 
innovation, and there are even those who seem to consider their peda- 
gogical value as a purely modern theory, attributable to the popularity 
of the moving picture shows. It is true that in the last ten years there 
has been no lack of pageantry in New York and among our sister insti- 
tutions, and both the Horace Mann School and Teachers College have 
presented pageants in the past. But this is the first time that all de- 
partments of the University have united to bring back to our vision the 
salient characteristics of a bygone age. 

The “dark ages” we used to call them, in the arrogance of igno- 
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rance. But in truth if they were dark we still walk in the light of the 
beacons which blaze from them, and still kindle helpful torches from 
their flames. Cruel those ages must have been; tense with struggle, 
suffering, and endurance, from which we shrink in outspoken horror 
and unspoken shame; lurid with unloosed passions, but radiant also 
with aspiration and achievement, and luminous with the serene light of 
truth. No; whatever else they were, they were not dark; and the 
symbols of darkness do not fit them. There is all the freshness of the 
morning in the thirteenth century, all the eager, pulsing, exuberant 
vitality of nascent things; the rebirth of desires and purposes that have 
lain dormant, the re-awakening of consciousness and curiosity that have 
slept, the quickening stir of power liberated from its trammels. 

It is a fascinating and ambitious task that we have undertaken. 
Perhaps no other single institution is better qualified to attempt it 
than is our own university; for few others have such intimate contact 
with all the ramifying branches of our civilization that may be traced 
back to the achievements and culture of the thirteenth century. Yet 
how are we to express our debt to the age that gave to England its 
Magna Charta and the Provisions of Oxford; that saw in France the 
consolidation of the nation, the rise of the national courts and the 
definite establishment of the right of appeal, the beginnings of the 
parliaments and of the Estates General, the beginnings, also, of the 
standing army, a national currency, and a system of national taxation, 
as well as the foundation of the Sorbonne and the first hospital for the 
blind; that brought the Lateran Council and the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and held the temporal power of the papacy balanced by the power of 
the Holy Roman Empire until the new spirit of patriotism and national 
independence could make headway against them both; that lowered the 
barriers of racial prejudice, and instilled an intellectual humility which 
opened the door to the culture and learning of the Mohamedans; that 
revived the knowledge of Greek philosophy and built upon it the 
massive structure of Scholasticism; that exalted the ideal of chivalry 
and recharted the mystic’s path to God; that, in Roger Bacon himself, 
laid down the principles and methods of scientific inquiry? Not only 
was it perhaps the greatest intellectual age since the close of the 
classic period, but in every department of human endeavor, in art and 
literature, in science and philosophy, in commerce and exploration, in 
internal government and in international relations, there is manifest the 
response to the new push of life from the deep enthusiasm stirring all 
classes and peoples. 
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This is no place to attempt even to catalogue the names that have but 
stood out the more boldly with the lapse of centuries. Yet such a 
pageant challenges comparisons. The single commanding figure of 
Roger Bacon faces the long line of great scientists of our own day. 
The explorations of Marco Polo and his contemporaries may well be 
matched by the exploits of Peary and Amundsen or by the opening up 
of Africa. The modern mathematics of the infinite has answered some 
of the questions of the schoolmen, though their metaphysical subtilties 
are still with us in the problems of pure being in its relation to time and 
space. But upon what theologian or philosopher have the mantles of 
Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus fallen? Who will walk as St. 
Frances of Assisi, as St. Bonaventura, as Meister Eckhart? Where, 
too, shall we find those to represent their followers? For let us not 
forget that they had followers, and that the closely knit philosophic 
treatises of such a man as Tauler, Eckhart’s pupil, were delivered as 
sermons and packed great churches to the doors. Where shall we find 
women to make manifest the enduring inspiration and influence of St. 
Gertrude, St. Mechthild of Hackborn, or of Angela of Foligno? Who, 
in the Europe or America of to-day, can wear fitly the royal ermine of 
St. Louis or his crusader’s sword? What poet, philosopher and seer, 
shall we crown with Dante’s laurels? What artists will carry the 
pallets of Cimabue, Giotto, and the Italian primitifs? 

But no age can be the judge of its own attainment, nor should we 
strip our pageant of its pageantry. Behind it neither the depths nor 
heights of human nature have changed with changing years; and if 
to-day we stand appalled at our closeness to all that made the thirteenth 
century terrible and cruel, this pageant may remind us that from the 
very sternness of its discipline, power was drawn to reach towards all 
that is purest and best. [If we can no longer dream that with us old 
things have passed away, we can awaken to the realization that we are 
not parvenues in the enduring world of aspiration and achievement, and 
that entrance there is not bought only by the gifts of peace. The 
University, which, laboring for peace and teaching us its arts, has done 
so much to contribute to the lustre of our own age, renders us a further 
service in this reminder of the greatness that rose from the midst 
of war. 


Elsewhere the QUARTERLY gives a brief account of some of the 
many services rendered to the University and to higher education by 
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the late Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr. Among them mention was 
Deutsches Haus made of his activity as a director of the Deutsches 
Director Haus, an institution which, aside from its inter- 
national scope, has become an important adjunct to the Germanic De- 
partment of the University. It is a pleasure to announce that a new 
director, fitted in every way to continue the work so well begun, has 
been found in the person of Professor Braun of Barnard College, 
who has consented to take over the duties of this position. He will 
also act as secretary of the Germanistic Society and editor of its maga- 
zine. Professor Braun thus returns from a half year’s leave of ab- 
sence, during which he represented the University officially at the 
Neuphilologentag in Bremen, to find his sphere of activity considerably 
increased. The QuarTERLY wishes him success. 


No reader of the QuARTERLY needs to be told of President Butler’s 
many services in the cause of peace, though not all may have known 
that he is the head of the American Branch of La Conciliation Inter- 
Dinner to President nationale. However poignant the present contrast, 
Butler by La Concil- this organization has many times proved its influ- 
iation Internationale ence and effectiveness since its informal foundation 
in Paris some ten years ago, from where it soon developed world-wide 
ramifications. President Butler’s visit to Paris last June was made the 
occasion of a dinner in his honor under the auspices of the Franco- 
American Committee. Coming, as it did, shortly after the publication 
of the translation into French of President Butler’s most recent book, 
“ The International Mind,” the dinner attracted unusual attention in 
the press and elsewhere. About one hundred gentlemen were present, 
including Professors Adolph Cohn, R. J. H. Gottheil, Samuel W. Lam- 
bert, W. R. Wright, and Mr. H. W. L. Dana of Columbia University. 
The toastmaster was Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, the founder and 
president of La Conciliation Internationale. Those who remember the 
Baron’s address to the Columbia alumni, after receiving an honorary 
degree here in 1911, will know with what charm and distinction he ful- 
filled his functions. In addition to President Butler, the other speakers 
were Ex-President Loubet, former Minister of Foreign Affairs Hano- 
taoux, the present Minister of Public Instruction Augagneur, the 
Chinese Ambassador to France, Prince Roland Bonaparte, Professor 
Boutroux of the French Academy, Professor Lammasch of Vienna, and 


Henri Bergson. 
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May meeting.—The thanks of the 
trustees were tendered: 

To Mr. Homer E. Sargent for his 
gift of $500, to be applied to the cost 
of the editorial work of the depart- 
ment of anthropology. 

To the anonymous donor of the sum 
of $3,000, to establish and endow the 
Nicholas Murray Butler Medal in Co- 
lumbia University. 

The offer of the executors of the 
Estate of Joseph Pulitzer to place the 
statue of Thomas Jefferson, executed 
by William Ordway Partridge, on the 
terrace in front of the School of Jour- 
nalism was accepted. 

The following award of the William 
Bayard Cutting Travelling Fellowships 
for the year beginning July 1, 1914, 
was made: Columbia College: Walter 
Broad Veazie, A.B., classical philology; 
Graduate Faculties: Robert Eugene 
Cushman, A.B., public law, John De 
Lancey Ferguson, A.M., English, Louis 
Otto Kunkel, A.M., botany, Rowland 
Robbins McElvare, A.B., economics, 
Clarence Augustus Manning, A.M., 
classical philology, Chilton Latham 
Powell, A.M., English, Alfred Henry 
Sturtevant, A.B., zoology. 

Mr. Dodge was elected to member- 
ship in the Committee on Education, 
vice Dr. Cheesman, resigned. 

Mr. Hoffman was elected to mem- 
bership in the Committee on Buildings 
and Grounds, vice Dr. Cheesman, re- 
signed, 

Clinton Mindil Pang, of the Class 
of I914, was awarded the William 
Mitchell Fellowship for the year 1914- 


15. 

The Budget as adopted March 3, 
1913, was amended by certain rear- 
rangements in appropriations in the de- 
partments of Germanic languages, jour- 
nalism and pathology and extension 
teaching. 

The Budget, as adopted March 2, 
1914, was amended by certain rear- 
rangements in appropriations in the 
departments of English, public law and 
Romance languages and in the Crocker 
Fund and the library. 


The following resignations were ac- 
cepted: Frank J. Goodnow, LL.D., 
Eaton professor of public law and mu- 
nicipal science, Theodore C. Janeway, 
M.D., Bard professor of the practice of 
medicine, J. Ramsay Hunt, M.D., asso- 
ciate professor of neurology and chief 
of clinic in the department of neurol- 
ogy, Frederick Peterson, M.D., profes- 
sor of psychiatry, Alden D. Stanton, 
assistant superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, William A. Dunning, 
LL.D., Lieber professor of history, and 
political philosophy, from the faculty 
of Columbia College, Thomas S. Fiske, 
Ph.D., professor of mathematics, from 
the faculty of Columbia College. 

The following appointments were 
made: Howard L. McBain, Ph.D., to 
be associate professor of municipal sci- 
ence and administration, Ellery C. 
Stowell, A.B., to be assistant professor 
of international law, Frank A. Patter- 
son, Ph.D., to be assistant professor of 
English, Robert H. Montgomery to be 
assistant professor of Economics, 
James P, C. Southall, M.A., to be as- 
sistant professor of physics. 

The following administrative board 
of the school of architecture was ap- 
pointed for three years from July 1, 
1914, provided the persons named con- 
tinue in the service of the university: 
Professors Austin W. Lord, A. D. F. 
Hamlin, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Charles P. Warren, and Charles A. 
Harriman, together with the provost 
and the secretary of the university. 

Thomas Cuming Hall, D.D., pro- 
fessor of ethics in the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary and a member of the 
faculty of philosophy in Columbia Uni- 
versity, to be Theodore Roosevelt pro- 
fessor in the year 1915-16. 

Upon the nomination of the admin- 
istrative board of the school of jour- 
nalism, Edwin E, Slosson was ap- 
pointed associate in journalism. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
board of managers of the George 
Crocker Special Research Fund the 
following appointments were made: as- 
sociates in cancer research, F. D. Bul- 
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lock, Isaac Levin, G. L. Rohdenburg, 
Frederick Prime, irae, Gharlesm He 
Bailey, and L. W. Famulener as asso- 
ciate in serology. 

Upon the nomination of the medical 
faculty the following appointments 
were made: Frederick Tilney, Ph.D., 
M.D., to be associate professor of neu- 
rology, Anatomy; Frederick Tilney, Al- 
fred J. Brown, Oliver S, Strong, James 
C. Sharp, John C. Vaughan, Fordyce 
Be St} Wohn, John DY Kernan? Jr: 
Bacteriology; J. Gardner Hopkins, 
James G. Dwyer, Reuben Ottenberg, 
Calvin B. Coulter, Biological Chem- 
istry; Alfred P. Lothrop, Walter H. 
Eddy, Max Kahn, William Weinberger, 
Sergius Morgulis, Frederic G. Good- 
ridge, Arthur Knudson, William A. 
Perlzweig, Charles Weisman, Victor 
E. Levine, Clinical Instruction; George 
M. MacKee, Charles W. McMurtry, 
die Uli Saunders, Alfred Michaelis, 
Matthew L. Carr, Hugh B. Blackwell, 
Ward A. Holden, Henry H. Tyson, 
Gerald H. Grout, Charles H. Jaeger, 
Byron C. Darling, Oscar H. Rogers, 
Diseases of Children; Linnaeus E. La 
Fetra, Henry W. Berg, Royal S. 
Haynes, Frederick H. Bartlett, Charles 
H. Smith, Howard H. Mason, Nathan- 
iel R. Norton, Herbert B. Wilcox, 
Oscar M. Schloss, Lewis M. Silver, 
B. Wallace Hamilton, Mark S. Reuben, 
Edwin A. Riesenfeld, William J. Mer- 
sereau, C. Stafford McLean, Jesse F. 
Sammis, Gaylord W. Graves, Gyne- 
cology; Wilbur Ward, George H. 
Ryder, Royal C. Van Etten, Charles I. 
Proben, Percy H. Williams, Ralph W. 
Lobenstein. Hygiene and Preventive 
Medicine; Walter Bensel, Obstetrics; 
Joseph E. Engelson, Edward M. Colie, 
Jr., Pathology; Robert A. Lambert, 
Alwin M. Pappenheimer, Maurice J. 
Sittenfield, Albert R. Lamb, Cyrus W. 
Field, Ernest G. Stillman, Physiology; 
Horatio B. Williams, Joseph S. Wheel- 
wright, Ernest L. Scott, Albert C. Cre- 
hore, Leander H. Shearer, Harold E. 
B. Pardee, William K. Terriberry, Don- 
ald Gordon, Practice of Medicine; Wil- 
liam W. Herrick (See V. C.), Her- 
man O. Mosenthal (See P. H.), Haven 
Emerson, D. S. D. Jessup, H. R. Geye- 
lin, Kenneth R. McAlpin, G. A. Car- 
lucci, Isaac O. Woodruff, Leander os 


Shearer, Frank Erdwurm, R. 
Snyder, O. M. Schwerdtfeger, Otto 
Hensel, Edward Cussler, Herbert S. 


Carter, Herman O. Mosenthal, Russell 
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L. Cecil, Arthur W. Swann, George 
Draper, Frederick J. Barrett, Albert E. 
Sumner, George M. Swift, Henry C. 
Thacher, William W. Herrick, ee Ps 
& S.), George Draper (See P. H.), A. 
E. Neergaard, Archibald M. Strong, 
Henry James, Laurence F. Rainsford, 
Surgery; William Darrach, Eugene H. 
Pool, Karl A. Connell, Sidney R. Bur- 
nap, Nathan W. Green, John A. Mc- 
Creery, Hugh Auchincloss (See P. H.), 
Edwin G. Ramsdell, John E. Mc- 
Whorter, Kirby Dwight, Arthur S. 
Vosburgh, Ransom S. Hooker, Howard 
D. Collins, Hermann Fischer, De Witt 
Stetten, Leo Buerger, Forbes Hawkes, 
William Darrach, C. A. McWilliams, 
Hugh Auchincloss, Allen O. Whipple, 
Fordyce B. St. John, Alfred Stillman, 
James I. Russell, A. B. Eisenbrey, 
Richard Derby, John C. Vaughan, 
Frank C. Yeomans, Gouverneur M. 
Phelps, James R. Whiting, Rolfe Kings- 
ley, Therapeutics; Walter A. Bastedo, 
Anthony C. Freeman, George Munro 
Goodwin, Henry E. Hale, Max Schul- 
man, F. Morris Class, J. Victor Haber~ 
man, Arthur L. Hutton, William B. 
Boyd. 

Upon the nomination of the faculties 
of Columbia College, law, applied sci- 
ence, political science, philosophy, pure 
science, and fine arts, the following 
pointments were made: Anthropology; 
Alexander Goldenweiser, Architecture; 
Maurice Prévot, Arthur Ware, Rich- 
ard F. Bach, Botany; Bernard O. 
Dodge, Ralph R. Stewart, Edgar 
Altenburg, Chemistry; Robert P. Cal- 
vert, James Kendall, E. H. Les- 
lie, Paul C. Haeseler, George Scat- 
chard, Harry L. Fisher, Harold A. 


Fales, Frederick Barry, Arthur W. 
Thomas, Arthur M. Buswell, Civil 
Engineering; James S. Macgregor, 


James K. Finch, Henry B. Drowne, 
Robert H. Brown, Frederick Miller, 
Classical Philology; T. Leslie Shear, 
Roscoe Guernsey, Irving C. Demarest, 
John R. Crawford, Economics; Robert 
M. Haig, Donald S. Tucker, Electri- 
cal Engineering; Frederick W. Hehre, 
Frank L. Mason, Baxter P. Hamilton, 
George S, Parker, Arthur S. Hill, Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature; Henry 
W. L. Dana, Elbridge Colby, Gerhard 
R. Lomer, Geology; Warren S. Smith, 
Paul Hulsenbeck, Germanic Languazes; 
Henry H. L. Schulze, Jesse M. Gray, 
Ernst D. Richard, History; Dixon R.° 
Fox, Edward F. Humphrey, Benjamin 
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B. Kendrick, Indo-Iranian Languages; 
Abraham, Yohannan, Law; Goldthwaite 
H. Dorr, Frederick P. Whitaker, Ma- 
thematics; Harry W. Reddick, Gordon 
H. Graves, Charles A. Fischer, George 
W. Mullins, J. Malcolm Bird, Frank J. 
MacMackin, Mechanical Engineering; 
Lincoln De Groot Moss, C. Oscar 
Riedel, Arthur L. Herrick, William B. 
Eddison, Mineralogy; Harry F. Gard- 
ner, C. W. Greenland, Mining; Ed- 
ward K. Judd, Music; Frank E. Ward, 
Philosophy and Psychology; William 
F. Cooley, M. T. McClure, John J. 
Coss, Roberts B. Owen, George W. 
Peckham, Jr., A. T. Poffenberger, Jr., 
John J. B. Morgan, Melvin A. Martin, 
Physical Education; Edward S. Elliott, 
T. Bruce Kirkpatrick, Physics; Leigh- 
ton B. Morse, Hermon W. Farwell, 
Morris F,. Weinrich, Willard L. Sever- 
inghaus, William W. Stifler, William S. 
Day, Julian Blanchard, William H. 
Murphy, Frederick S. Goucher, Roger 
B. Saylor, Herbert L. Whittemore, 
Clayton Ulrey, George A. Scott, Cle- 
ment S. Brainin, Public Law and Juris- 
prudence; Arthur W. MacMahon, Ro- 
mance Languages; Edward J. Fortier, 
Louis Imbert, Pierre de Bacourt, Semit- 
ic Languages; Phillip K. Hitti, Freder- 
ick A. Vanderburgh, Social Science; 
E. Stagg Whitin, Lilian Brandt, Her- 
bert N. Shenton, Zoology; William K. 
Gregory, Waldo Shumway, Hermann 
J. Muller, Donnell B. Young. 

Upon the nomination of the adminis- 
*%trative board of extension teaching the 
‘following appointmens were made: 
-Agriculture; Orlando C. Bowes, Allan 
'C. Fraser, Dyver B. Lake, O. S. Mor- 
wan, James F. Walker, Architecture; 
Richard F. Bach, Jesse E. Beans, Al- 
bert E. Flanagan, Charles A. Harri- 
man, Maurice J. Prévot, Frank D. 
Sherman, Arthur Ware, Botany; Ber- 
nard O. Dodge, Chemistry; Harry L. 
Fisher, P. C. Haeseler, Robert P. Cal- 
vert, E. H. Leslie, Arthur C. Neish, 
Commerce; Eugene E. Agger, Frank P. 
Baltz, David E. Boyce, Robert E. Chad- 
dock, Richard D. Currier, Ralph W. 
Gifford, Robert M. Haig, Guy R. Hub- 
bart, C. C. Hughes, Arthur Hunter, S. 
Bernard Koopman, Frederick Lown- 
haupt, Charles T. McFarlane, Robert 
H. Montgomery, J. Lee Nicholson, 
William H. S. Stevens, Newman D. 
Waffle, Henry P. Willis, I. Maurice 
Wormser, Classical Philology; Eunice 
J. Cleveland, Roscoe Guernsey, Ka- 
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therine C. Reiley, Theodora E. Wye, 
Engineering; James Kip Finch, Gilbert 
D. Fish, Baxter P. Hamilton, Fred- 
erick W. Hehre, English; Harry M. 
Ayres, Donald L. Clark, Helen L. 
Cohen, Fayette B. Dow, Daniel B. 
Duncan, Jefferson B. Fletcher, Charles 
R. Gaston, Henry M. Hall, William 
Haller, Ernest M. Halliday, Clayton 
Hamilton, Harvey H. Hughes, Theo- 
dore C. Mitchell, Frank A. Patterson, 
Samuel W. Patterson, Harrison R. 
Steeves, Algernon Tassin, Rupert 
Taylor, Ashley H. Thorndike, William 
P. Trent, Samuel M. Tucker, Carl Van 
Doren, Blanche C. Williams, Samuel L. 
Wolff, Fine Arts; George Kriehn, Ed- 
ward R. Smith, Geology; Chester H. 
Reeds, German; Matthew G. Bach, 
Gottlieb A. Betz, Wilhelm A. Braun, 
John B. Eyster, Jesse M. Gray, Wil- 
liam A. Hervey, Frederick W. J. Heu- 
ser, Allen W. Porterfield, Gerard A. 
Reichling, Henry H. L. Schulze, Calvin 
Thomas, Oscar H. Werner, History; 
Dixon R. Fox, J. Montgomery Gam- 
brill, Richard J. H. Gottheil, Carlton 
H. Hayes, Roscoe R. Hill, Edward F. 
Humphrey, Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
David S. Muzzev, John Dyneley Prince, 
Robert L. Schuyler, James T. Shot- 
well, Library Training; Helen R. Kel- 
ler, Mathematics; Donald R. Belcher, 
Walter E. Curt, Frederick S. Nowlan, 
Frank J. McMackin, Mechanical Draw- 
ing; Thomas H. Harrington, Mechan- 
ics; C. H. Burnside, Frank C. Schroe- 
der, Herbert L. Whittemore, Music; 
William J. Kraft, Frank E. Ward, 
Optometry; A. Jay Cross, James P. C. 
Southall, Louis R. Welzmiller, Fred- 
erick A. Woll, Philosophy; Harold 
C. Brown, Adam LeRoy Jones, Wil- 
liam P. Montague, Physical Educa- 
tion; Edward S. Elliott, Edward T. 
Kennedy, George L. Meylan, Physics; 
Hermon W. Farrell, Politics; Edward 
M. Sait, Ellery C. Stowell, Howard L. 
McBain, Psychology; Harry L. Hol- 
lingworth, Albert T. Poffenberger, Jr., 
Romance Languages; Luther H. Alex- 
ander, Dino Bigongiari, Pierre de Ba- 
court, W. O. Farnsworth, Edward J. 
Fortier, John L. Gerig, Philip M. Hay- 
den, Louis Imbert, Angelo Lipari, A. 
Arthur Livingston, Louis A. Loiseaux, 
Henri Muller, Raymond Weeks, Soci- 
ology; Louis Levine, Herbert N. Shen- 
ton, Edwin Emory Slosson, Semitic 
Languages; Edward Margolis, Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting; Frederick R. 
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Beygrau, William L. Harned, Horace 

. Healey, Henry Logan, Zoology; 
Gary N. Calkins, James H. McGregor, 
Charles Packard. 

The following appointments were 
confirmed: Rev. Father Cornelius Clif- 
ford to be lecturer in philosophy, Henry 
Slonimsky, Ph.D., to be lecturer in 
philosophy, vice W. F. Cooley, instruct- 
or, absent on leave, Miss Minor W. 
Latham, A.M.., to be lecturer in English 
in Barnard College. 

The following assignments were 
made: David S. Muzzey, Ph.D., asso- 
ciate professor of history, to a seat in 
the faculty of political science, Robert 
L. Schuyler, Ph.D., assistant professor 
of history, to a seat in the faculty of 
political science, Edward M. Sait, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of politics, 
to a seat in the faculty of political sci- 
ence, Walter I. Slichter, E.E., profes- 
sor of electrical engineering. to a seat 
in the faculty of pure science. 


June meeting: The President re- 
ported the death, on May 22, 1914, of 
Rudolf Tombo, Jr., associate professor 
of the Germanic languages and litera- 
tures and director of the Deutsches 
Haus. 

The President reported the death, 
on May 28, 1914, of Arthur W. Swann, 
M.D., instructor in clinical medicine. 

The thanks of the trustees were ten- 
dered: 

To the France-America Committee 
for the gift of $2,500, of which $2,000 
is to be applied to the equipment of the 
Maison Francaise and $500 to the cost 
of maintenance. 

To the following donors of the sum 
of $2,400 to be applied toward the 
establishment of a fund of $6,000 to 
endow a scholarship at the medical 
school in memory of the late Frank 
Hartley, M.D., professor of clinical 
surgery: 

Edward D. Faulkner, $1,000, Estate 
of Mrs. Frederick Billings, $500, Mrs. 
Richard M. Hoe, $500, Miss Elizabeth 
Billings, $250, Miss Susan S. Duncan, 
$100, Henry C. Lawrence, $50. 

To B. Aymar Sands, of the Class 
of 1874, for his gift of $500 toward 
the cost of the Barnard Memorial 
Window. 

To the Wawepex Society for their 
gift of $200 for the maintenance of the 
John D. Jones Scholarship. 

To Mr. Paul Warburg and to Isaac 
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N. Seligman, of the Class of 1876, for 
their gifts of $125 each as subscrip- 
tions to the Naples Zoological Station. 

To the anonymous donor of the gift 
of $125 to be added to the Students’ 
Loan Fund for the benefit of a desig- 
nated student in the medical school. 

To the Association of the Alumni of 
Columbia College for their gift of $50 
to provide the Alumni Association 
prize in the college for the current 
academic year. 

To David T. Davis, of the Class of 
1898, for his gift of $25 for the Law 
School Alumni Fund for the law 
library. 

To Brander Matthews, Litt.D., pro- 
fessor of dramatic literature, for his 
gift to the university of an important 
collection of books and pamphlets on 
Moliére. 

To Mrs, Frank Hartley for her gift 
to the library of surgical books belong- 
ing to the late Frank Hartley, M.D., 
professor of clinical surgery. 

To the Society of the Older Gradu- 
ates of Columbia University for the 
bronze tablet presented in commemo- 
ration of the founding of the school 
of mines and in memory of its early 
teachers. ‘ 

To Dr. J. Ackerman Coles, of the 
Class of 1864, for his gift of a painting 
entitled “ Pharaoh Crossing the Red 
Sea” by F. A. Bridgman. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
medical faculty, the subject of phar- 
macology was established upon a sepa- 
rate basis as a department in the medi- 
cal school, and therapeutics was made 
a subdivision of the department of the 
practice of medicine. 

Upon the nomination of the alumni, 
Justice George Landon Ingraham, 
LL.B., 1869, was elected a member of 
the board to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Mr. Low. 

The Budget for 1913-14, as adopted 
March 3, 1913, was amended by certain 
rearrangements in scholarships and in 
the department of physiology. 

The Budget for 1914-15, as adopted 
March 2, 1914, was amended by certain 
rearrangements in scholarships, and in 
the departments of Germanic lan- 
guages, music, pathology, social econ- 
omy and therapeutics, and in the 
library. 

The President reported the election 
of the following representatives to the 
University Council: From the faculty 
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of Columbia College: Professor Wil- 
liam A. Hervey to succeed Professor 
Herbert G. Lord; from the faculty of 
applied science: Professor Alexander 
Smith to succeed himself; from the 
faculty of pure science: Professor 
Robert A. Harper to succeed Professor 
James F. Kemp; from the faculty of 
Teachers College: Professor E. L. 
Thorndike to succeed himself. 

Upon the nomination of the Council 
of the University of Paris, Paul 
Hazard, professor of comparative 
literature in the University of Lyons, 
was appointed to be Visiting French 
Professor for the year 1914-15. 

Warfield Theobold Longcope, M.D., 
associate professor of the practice of 
medicine, was appointed to be Bard 
Professor of the practice of medicine. 

Wilhelm A. Braun, Ph.D., associate 
professor of the Germanic languages 
and literatures, was appointed to be 
director of the Deutsches Haus. 

Upon the nomination of the admin- 
istrative board of the summer session 
the following appointments were 
made: Botany; Cecil Yampolski (vice 
Otto Kunkel, resigned); Astronomy; 
William Bowie, instructor, Gilbert D. 
Fish, instructor, Earl F. Church, in- 
structor, Civil Engineering; Gilbert D. 
Fish, instructor, Edwin H. Findlay, 
assistant, William W. Havens, assist- 
ant, William J. Krefeld, assistant, Wil- 
liam C. Ohlssen, assistant, Roy U. 
Wood, assistant, English; Dorothy 
Brewster, assistant, Law; James Pat- 
terson McBaine, instructor (vice W. 
H. Hohfeld, resigned), Physical Edu- 
cation; William D. Hartshorne, Jr., 
assistant, Religion; Walter Scott At- 
hearn, instructor, Romance Languages; 
Milton Alexander Buchanan, instruct- 
or (vice J. D. Fitz-Gerald, resigned), 
Slavonic Languages; John Dyneley 
Prince, instructor. 

Upon the nomination of the admin- 
istrative board of extension teaching 
the following appointments were made: 
Harold V. Walsh, architecture, Ran- 
dolph Foster Clark, structural me- 
chanics, Henry C. Olinger, French. 
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The following changes of title were 
made: Samuel W. Lambert, M.D., pro- 
fessor of applied therapeutics, to be 
professor of clinical medicine, William 
R. Williams, M.D., associate professor 
of therapeutics, to be associate pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine, Henry S. 
Patterson, M.D., assistant professor of 
therapeutics, to be assistant professor 
of clinical medicine, Walter A. Bastedo, 
M.D., associate in pharmacology and 
therapeutics, to be associate in clinical 
medicine, Henry E. Hale, Jr., M.D,. in- 
structor in applied therapeutics, to be 
instructor in clinical medicine, Max 
Schulman, M.D., instructor in applied 
therapeutics, to be instructor in clinical 
medicine, F. Morris Class, M.D., in- 
structor in applied therapeutics, to be 
instructor in clinical medicine, J. Vic- 
tor Haberman, M.D., instructor in 
psycho-therapeutics, to be instructor in 
psycho-therapy, Arthur L. Hutton, 
M.D., assistant in applied therapeutics, 
to be assistant in clinical medicine, 
William B. Boyd, M.D., assistant in 
applied therapeutics, to be assistant in 
clinical medicine. William Darrach, 
M.D., associate in surgery, was pro- 
moted to be assistant professor of 
surgery. 

The following appointments were 
confirmed: Emma P. Smith, to be 
secretary for women graduate stu- 
dents, Roy U. Wood, to be assistant 
in metallurgy, Cecil Yampolski, to be 
research assistant in botany, James N. 
Worcester, M.D., to be assistant in 
anatomy; Menas S. Gregory, to be 
associate in psychiatry, Walter Timme 
and Louis Casamajor, to be instructors 
in neurology; George R. Dempsey and 
Benjamin T. Terry, to be instructors 
in pathology; Frederick T. Van Beu- 
ren, William C. Woolsey, Frederick 
Bancroft, John A. Vietor, and James 
A. Corscaden, to be assistants in sur- 
gery, Arthur Purdy Stout, to be in- 
structor in clinical surgery at the 
Presbyterian. Hospital, and Henry 
Greenwood Bugbee, to be instructor in 
clinical surgery at St. Luke’s Hospital. 
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Commencement is getting to be more 
and more a day for the alumni. This 
year the Mines Celebration of the 
week previous furnished a fine pre- 
liminary setting for the graduation 
season, which was one of the most 
impressive ever held at the university. 
While the Commencement exercises 
Proper were confined to but one day, 
the Commencement season was in 
teality a week in length, starting with 
the Trustee Nominating Convention, 
which was held on the Wednesday 
preceding Commencement, and ending 
with Sans Souci, sung by the alumni 
assembled on the library steps on 
Commencement night. Every section 
of the country was represented at the 
Nominating Convention, every section 
of the world was represented at the 
Mines Celebration, and all Columbia 
was present on Commencement day. 
The first event, which served as a 
meeting ground for the returning 
alumni, was the alumni luncheon, 
which was held this year on the floor 
of the gymnasium, repeating the ex- 
periment made with doubtful success 
several years ago. About 800 alumni 
and guests attended the luncheon. 
The seats used for the graduation ex- 
ercises were cleared away and the 
tables completely set within one hour. 
While the acoustic properties of the 
gymnasium are not conducive to full 
enjoyment of any flights of oratory, 
yet the speakers this year quickly 
solved the difficulties and their efforts 
were greatly enjoyed by all the lunch- 
ers. John Vernou Bouvier, Jr., 86, 
was toastmaster, and introduced the 
Hon. Seth Low, Dr. John R. Finley, 
Dr. Aristides Agramonte, all of whom 
had received honorary degrees at the 
Commencement exercises, and Presi- 
dent Butler, who delivered his annual 
message to the alumni, which is 
printed verbatim in another column. 

After the luncheon the costume 
parade was held on South Field, the 
decennial class, 1904, marshalling the 
parade, one of the features of which 
was the appearance of the class of 
1874. While 1864, the fifty-year class, 
did not attempt to parade because of 
the heat, they were interested spec- 


tators. The class of 1866 was pre- 
vented from marching because of the 
sudden illness of several of its mem- 
bers. The class of 1911 carried large 
letters and arranged themselves to spell 
“Columbia I911” and to give the class 
cheer. 1874 flaunted to the breeze a 
banner on which their record, includ- 
ing two university trustees, and the 
successful Varsity crew that won at 
Saratoga, was emblazoned. The class 
of 1879 followed closely on 1874 and 
marched in the costume parade for the 
first time. The twenty-year class, 
1894, was represented by about 60 men, 
and were disguised in grey beards, 
blue and white blazers and helmets. 
1904 Law, the first class to hold a 
Law decennial at Commencement time 
appeared with 25 men. The Forty- 
Niners and the class of 1892 were well 
represented; 1902 wore the familiar 
kilties; and 1912 had a small delega- 
tion. The parade this year was unique 
in the fact that never before had a 
class which graduated previous to the 
’90’s appeared in this event of the pro- 
gramme. After the parade the class 
of 1905, who won the prize, cast a 
stunt burlesquing the I. W. W., and 
1909 made use of pirate and Zulu cos- 
tumes and properties of previous years 
in an embryo moving picture show. 

The University of Pennsylvania base- 
ball team administered its annual de- 
feat to the Varsity after the parade 
and stunts were concluded. 

Charles A. Reed, ’84 S, presided at 
the beefsteak dinner, which was held 
in the University Commons in the 
evening. Four hundred alumni at- 
tended this dinner, which was char- 
acterized by singing and great hilar- 
ity. Afterwards the alumni marched 
in a body to the library steps, where 
the customary entertainment program, 
managed by the class of 1904, was 
provided for the reunion classes. 
South Court was crowded by thou- 
sands who came to watch the alumni, 
old and young. This part of Com- 
mencement contrasted greatly with the 
same event of previous years because 
the crowding for positions of ad- 
vantage was reduced to a minimum, 
a result that was made possible by the 
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erection by the university of a fence 
enclosing South Court, facilitating the 
handling of the crowd. The Federa- 
tion Committee on Commencement was 
composed of Edmund S. Joy, ’88 L, 
’*92 Ph.D., Chairman; J. Arthur Booth, 
78, ’82 M; Robert Arrowsmith, ’82; 
Charles Buxton Going, 82 S; Chan- 
ning R. Toy, 704; R. Stuyvesant Pier- 
repont, 05, 712 L; George Brokaw 
Compton, ‘oo, 713 LL, and Levering 
Tyson, 11 A.M., secretaries. 

The Class of 1864 celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary at the Commence- 
ment exercises and held an anniver- 
sary dinner at the Union League Club 
the night before Commencement. The 
class of 1866 held a reunion at the 
Mines banquet. The class of 1876 held 
a dinner at the Hotel Manhattan on 
May 28. Twenty-six members of the 
class of 1892 were present at a most 
enjoyable reunion of that class. The 
class supper was held in Room 602, 
Hamilton Hall, and the Society of the 
Sons of ’92 was started with 30 mem- 
bers. A permanent organization of 
1894 was effected during the Com- 
mencement season, and arrangements 
were made for yearly class meetings 
with a view to arranging for a big 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the class. About 40 men 
attended the luncheon and about 50 
the dinner. Of this class, Masters 
came from Chicago, Sherman from 
Arizona, Westervelt from California, 
Oakes from Boston, and Sill from 
Connecticut to attend the class re- 
union. Kenneth M. Murchison was 
elected president for the next five 
years, T. M. Leeming, secretary, and 
Joseph P. Grace, treasurer. Seven- 
teen men were present at the first 
reunion meeting of the class of 1897, 
which held a brief business session 
and then adjourned to the beefsteak 
dinner in the Commons. After the 
presentation of the commemorative 
tablet, after the ball game on Com- 
mencement afternoon, by the class of 
1899, 36 members attended a very suc- 
cessful dinner at the Claremont. 
Ernest A. Cardozo was elected presi- 
dent, and Otto H. Hinck secretary 
for the next five years at the business 
session. The class of 1903 College 
and Science journeyed by automobile 
to Woodmansten Inn on the Boston 
Post Road for the annual class re- 
union, at which about 35 members 
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were present. The decennial class this 
year introduced a new feature in 
Columbia decennial programs. In 
their determination to renew old ac- 
quaintances and enjoy with the free- 
dom and intimacy of college days each 
other’s society, the class spent the two 
days just preceding commencement at 
Huntington Bay Lodge, Huntington, 
Long Island. Baseball, golf, canoe- 
ing, tennis, and swimming were the 
principal features of a most enjoyable 
reunion. On Campus Night the class 
held a dinner at the Hotel Marseilles, 
and then spent the night in the dormi- 
tories. On Commencement day, 1904 
defeated 1905 at baseball by a score 
of 16-5, and for the rest of the 
day 1904 managed the alumni part of 
the program beginning with the mar- 
shalling of the costume parade and 
ending with the Commencement singing 
on the library steps after the beef- 
steak dinner in the evening. The 
class of 1904 Law, with an attendance 
of 32 at a dinner at Reisenweber’s on 
Commencement evening, set a mark 
for Law class decennials, and it is 
believed to be the first law class to 
take such an active part in Commence- 
ment festivities. Professor Kirchwey 
was a guest at the banquet. After 
winning the prize for the stunts in the 
costume parade, the class of 1905 cele- 
brated by holding a dinner in a sepa- 
rate room of the Commons, at which 
about 35 men were present. The class 
of 1906 held a dinner at the Hotel 
Marseilles on the evening before Com- 
mencement, at which about 40 mem- 
bers of Arts and Mines were present. 
Arrangements were started for the 
1906 decennial reunion, and officers 
were elected as follows: John N. 
Boyle, president; Frank D,. Fackenthal, 
secretary; and G. G. Moore, treasurer. 
Twenty members of the class of 1908 
attended a class dinner at the Clare- 
mont on Commencement evening. 
The Fifth Alumni Trustee Nominat- 
ing Convention was held in the 
Trustees’ Room of the university on 
May. 27. John B. Pine, ’77, clerk of 
the board of trustees, called the con- 
vention to order. In welcoming the 
delegates he spoke briefly of the plan 
for nominating alumni trustees and 
of its history. Marcus Benjamin, 
78 +S, president of the Columbia 
Alumni Club of the District of Co- 
lumbia, was elected chairman of the 


1914] Alumni 
Convention, and Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Gis; S) ii secretary. After the or- 
ganization of the convention Mr. Pine 
withdrew. Before taking up the 
actual business of the session, resolu- 
tions drafted by a committee consist- 
ing of Arrowsmith, ’82, and Henry, 
84. were adopted as follows: 

“Whereas, the alumni interests of 
this university have suffered the loss 
of an active, faithful and efficient 
advocate, 

“ Resolved, that the members of the 
convention assembled at the univer- 
sity on May 27, 1914, for the nomi- 
nation of an alumni trustee, record 
their personal sorrow and sense of 
loss in the recent untimely death of 
Rudolf Tombo, Jr., and to express 
their recognition of the long continued, 
unselfish, and invaluable services ren- 
dered by him in the cause of alumni 
unity ae progress. 

“To him the conduct and, in large 
part, the actual existence of the 
Alumni Council during its early period 
is due. His labor stimulated the 
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founding of practically all our local 
alumni associations; his human quali- 
ties and his enthusiasm infused with 
life all alumni occasions; and his 
personal traits endeared him as closely 
to the individual alumnus as to the 
associations which owed him much. 

“Resolved, that the sympathy of 
this convention be conveyed to Mrs. 
Tombo, and the other members of Dr. 
Tombo’s family, and that the resolu- 
tion be spread upon the minutes.” 

After the calling of the roll of dele- 
gates, the name of George L. Ingra- 
ham,.’69 L, Presiding Justice of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York, was placed be- 
fore the convention and unanimously 
seconded. As no other names were 
presented, Justice Ingraham was 
unanimously nominated to fill the 
Fifth Alumni Trusteeship. The fol- 
lowing is a list of School Associations 
and Alumni Clubs with their repre- 
sentatives and the number of votes 
which each ballotted: 


Representatives Votes 
Charlesmeleviapeswessaerertraneer eer 1250 
William A. Meikleham, ’86....... 
Robert Arrowsmith, ’82........... 
lial doh. Willen ey Sisco cnonosend 1226 
Lvateie Sy IDiatedne, 8S Sococoonsao 
Charles Buxton Going, ’82 S..... 
John V. Bouvier, Jr., ’86, | 88 L 401 
Charles K. Beekman, *sl0), (SA ALy - 
Gustavus T. Kirby, ’ 98 i 98 ii 
isrehwaveal Inf, Swiellole, tit Wop aacdoor 366 
George G. Cochran, 84 a scsitee renee 
Richard T. Bang, "76, 7 On Meeretaeteres 
George A. Soper, ’99 Ph.D........ m2 


Frederic L. Luqueer, "04, 406) Vedas D), 
Edmund S. Joy, ’88 L, ’92 Ph.D.. 


INsaoonsne Lie Meese, ki. g oannponowoe 207 
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Ruford Franklin, ’86, 788 L........ 

Temuely Whitaker) (S14. --f aes 68 
lenny micraemenmO5 Ota is 

verett even Goulds OOmere errr 59 
Marcus Benjamin, 778 S.......... 56 
George Oakley Totten, lie, ot F.A. 

Gustavus T. Kirby, LOIS eins il Biere 43 
Girard Romaine, 282 er raat x enrrs 42 
John S. Fiske, ’90 ee ON CORR Coe Minton 41 
William Forster, ’8I, delete WA epee 33 
George H. Clarke, ’ 03 Sotienmyeere 30 
William O. Wiley, ’82 Nop ener 27 
Frederic K. Seward, ’99.......... 24 
Gustavo Lobo, ’98 eee ak Seana 22 
Ambrose D. Henry, ’84........... 16 
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On June 2 a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of the Doctors 
of Philosophy was held at the Faculty 
Club at which the following officers 
were elected: President, Dr. Edmund 
S. Joy, ’88 L, ’92 Ph.D.; vice president, 
Dr. Thomas D. Rambaut, ’81, 784 
Ph.D.; secretary, Dr. Adam Leroy 
Jones, ’98 Ph.D., and treasurer, Dr. 
‘ie. Hazen) oo, bh Ds Doctors 
Clark, Downer, and Moldenke were 
elected members of the Executive 
Committee. At the beginning of the 
dinner Dr. Joy, who was acting as 
temporary chairman, asked the mem- 
bers of the association to rise and 
join him in drinking a silent toast to 
the memory of their late president, 
Rudolf Tombo, Jr., ’or Ph.D. After 
the adjournment the members at- 
tended Campus Night festivities. 

The Alumni Association of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons held 
its spring meeting in the auditorium 
of the School of Journalism on May 
25. Previous to the meeting a dinner 
was held at the Faculty Club, which 
was attended by about 35 members. 
Dr. Walter Mendelson, ’79 M, presi- 
dent, introduced to those present Dr. 
John C. Vaughan, ’07 M, who reported 
his experiences with the Ziegler arctic 
expedition, which he illustrated with 
interesting moving pictures of scenes 
and events along the route of travel. 

The Alumni Association of the 
School of Architecture held its dinner 
and meeting at the university on 
June 1. Officers elected for the com- 
ing year are: president, Henry S. 
Kissam, ’86 F.A.; first vice president, 
Herbert W. Congdon, ’97 F.A.; second 
vice president, Shiras Campbell, ’o4 
F.A.; secretary, Arthur Lobo, ’04 F.A.; 
treasurer, Francis A. Nelson, ’oo F.A.; 
recorder, Henry G. Embury, ’94 F.A.; 
Edgar J. Moeller, ’95 F.A., and B. E. 
Purcell, ’02 F.A., were elected to the 
Board of Governors. Professor A. D. 
F. Hamlin, Director A. W. Lord, 
George B. Ford, Professor Arthur 
Ware, ’08 F.A., the first president of 
the association, Arthur A. Stoughton, 
88 F.A., the retiring president, Edgar 
J. Moeller, ’95 F.A., Lloyd Warren, 
88, ’o1 F.A., and Rudolph P. Miller, 
88 S, made addresses. 

The Alumni Club of Northern New 
York held a banquet at the Hampton 
Hotel, Albany, on May 28. E. Stagg 
Whitin, ’o4, first secretary of the 
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club, was the guest of the evening. 
Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: president, Rev. 
Roelif H. Brooks, ’oo, of Albany; 
first vice president, Russell F. Benson, 
76 M, of Troy; second vice presi- 
dent, Nelson Borst, ’90 M, of Pough- 
keepsie; third vice president, Benjamin 
P. Wheat, ’04 L, of Saratoga Springs; 
secretary, B. Bronson, ’08, o 
Albany; treasurer, Rev. Joseph A. 
Dunney, ’05 A.M., of Albany, and W. 
H. Yates, ’03 S, and W. S. McDowell, 
’70o3:«S. to serve with the officers as 
members of the Executive Committee. 

On his retirement from the editor- 
ship of the Political Science Quarterly 
a dinner was given to Professor 
Munroe Smith on April 6 by Ginn and 
Company. About 60 friends and col- 
leagues of the guest of honor were 
present. 

The seventh annual dinner of the 
Alumni Club of Philadelphia was held 
on April 17 on the roof garden of the 
new Hotel Adelphia, and took the 
form of a testimonial to Professor 
Charles F. Chandler. Greetings were 
received from President Butler and 
from the Alumni Clubs of Buffalo, 
Northern New York, Pittsburgh, 
Illinois, Minnesota, San Francisco, 
Maryland, and New Jersey, and W. N. 
Berg was present from the District 
of Columbia Club. Greetings were re- 
ceived from Livingston, ’80, Demorest, 
’81, and Henry, ’84, who were unable 
to be present. Dr. Chandler, Lawton, 
87, Mapes, ’85, Whitaker, ’81, Arrow- 
smith, ’82, Compton, ’o9, Elliott, ’81 S, 
Brandt, ’95 Ph.D., Carter, ’82, and 
Frazee, ’12 A.M., responded to the 
calls of President Henry Kraemer, 
’95 S, who was toastmaster. Thirty- 
eight members and guests were 
present. 

The joint reunion of the College 
and Mines Alumni Associations was 
held on April 22 at the Aldine Club. 
The Mines Association held its annual 
business meeting previous to the re- 
union, at which the name of the asso- 
ciation was changed to the Alumni As- 
sociation of the School of Mines, 
Engineering, and Chemistry. The 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

Benjamin B. Lawrence, ’78 S, presi- 
dent; R. V. Norris, ’85 S, vice presi- 
dent; John S. Douglas, ’oo S, treas- 
urer; Ralph E. Mayer, ’79 S, secretary; 
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and George C. Stone, ’79 S, Walter 
M. Meserole, ’81 S, Ira H. Woolson, 
85 S, Francis D. Dodge, ’88 S, Her- 
man A. Prosser, ’96 S, Richard M. 
Dougherty, ‘or S, David M. Myers, 
’or S, George E. Hutchinson, ’og S, 
managers. 

At the joint meeting an entertain- 
ment program of boxing matches, fenc- 
ing bouts, and moving pictures lasted 
until nearly midnight and was greatly 
enjoyed by about 350 who attended. 
The usual buffet supper was served, 
and the evening was rounded out with 
informal singing. 

The class of 1878 College held its 
annual dinner at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club on April 18. About half 
of the surviving members attended. 
Francis S. Bangs, the class president, 
made an interesting address on the 
needs of the Medical School and re- 
cent college affairs. Charles F. Hoff- 
man, of the Board of Trustees, re- 
lated some facts in regard to the early 
growth and later developments of Co- 
lumbia. Dr. J. Arthur Booth, the 
class secretary, introduced a new 
feature in class reunions by mailing to 
each member before the meeting a 
blank form to be filled out and filed in 
a book which is to contain also indi- 


vidual photographs, and newspaper 
clippings. Fourteen members were 
present. 


The annual dinner of the Pittsburgh 
Alumni Club was held at the Uni- 
versity Club at Pittsburgh on April 
25. Seth Low, ’70, was guest of 
honor, and the other guests were Dr. 
John A. Brashear, an honorary mem- 
ber of the club, Dr. W. J. Hol- 
land, Director of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, and Mr. J. Tafnell, Director of 
the French Government Mine Testing 
Station at Paris. President George S. 
Rice, 87 S, announced J. M. Clark, 
87 L, as toastmaster, who introduced 
the various speakers. Previous to the 
dinner, letters had been received from 
various school associations, and tele- 
grams were read from President 
Butler and several alumni organiza- 
tions. About 35 attended the dinner. 
At the annual meeting of the club on 
May 15 the officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, George S. Rice, ’87 S; vice 
presidents, J. B. Drew, ’oo L, and W, 
J. Strassburger, ’or F.A.; secretary- 
treasurer, J. H. Marsching, ’02 A.M.; 
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directors, G. Harton Singer, ’80 S, H. 
P. Tieman, ’oo S, William McConway, 
Jrs06S: 

On April 27 at the Claremont, 
Georges Renault, ’83 S, turned the 
tables on a group of Early Eighty 
friends who had been his hosts in 
February. About 25 were present. 

The second annual joint class dinner 
of 1895 College and Mines was held 
at the Chemists Club on April 27. 
Thirty-three members were present. 
Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: F. A. Goetze, presi- 
dent; George R. Beach, vice president; 
Edward B. Sturgis, secretary-treas- 
urer; Frederick Coykendall, Louis D. 
Huntoon, William B. Johnstone, 
Richard P. Kent, Samuel O. Miller, 
and Frederick W. Shepard, Executive 
Committee. 

The annual dinner of the class of 
1909 College was held at the Columbia 
University Club on April 25. The oc- 
casion was entirely informal and no 
guests were invited. About 30 mem- 
bers were present. The business of 
the evening included the discussion of 
the decennial fund which has already 
been started, many members of the 
class having pledged an annual con- 
tribution. The following is a list of 
officers for the next five years; Wil- 
liam A. Kimbel, president; Arthur D. 
Alexander, first vice president; Emil 
Breitenfeld, second vice president; 
William H. Brown, Jr., secretary; 
Benton Sanders, treasurer; and George 
B. Compton, historian. 

The fifteenth anniversary of the 
class of 1899 P. and S. was celebrated 
with a reunion dinner at the Univer- 
sity Club on April 11. Forty-six mem- 
bers of the class were present, many 
of whom were from out of town. 

The annual dinner of the college 
men living in Englewood was held at 
the Englewood Country Club on May 
16 under Columbia auspices. One 
hundred and fifteen were present. 
Arthur L. Marvin, ’97, was toast- 
master, and J. Vernou Bouvier, Jr., 
86, and Professor H. G. Lord, of the 
College, were among the speakers. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Alumni Federation met on July 7 at 
the Columbia University Club and con- 
sidered budgets which cover the period 
until January 1, 1916. The resigna- 
tion of George Brokaw Compton, ’09, 
713, L, as executive secretary, which 
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had been presented in 1913, took effect 
on June 30, and Levering Tyson, ’11 
A.M., was elected executive secre- 
tary. Mr. Compton’s retirement from 
active alumni work necessitated the 
selection of a managing editor for the 
Alumni News, and Geddes Smith, ’Io, 
713. J, was chosen as his successor. 
Suggestions having been received from 
members of various alumni organiza- 
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tions, it was decided that a dinner to 
the victorious Varsity crew be held 
under the auspices of the Federation 
in the early fall. A motion was passed 
referring the arrangements for this 
dinner to a committee of delegates 
which shall be selected from organiza- 
tions representing Columbia activities. 


LEVERING Tyson 


